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“Didn‘t Little Boys Get Trains, Grandpa?’ 


“No, sonny, not when I was a little boy. You see, Santa Claus hadn’t learned how 
to make electric trains, or automobiles, or airplanes then. I used to get a jack- 


knife or a pair of mittens for Christmas. You're a lucky boy! 


OYS and girls aren’t the only lucky ones 
these days. Just check over the things you 
have, and ask yourself how many of them a 
family like yours could have had even a gener- 
ation ago. Certainly not your radio or your 
electric refrigerator. Probably not your auto- 
mobile,. or even your electric lights. And 
there are thousands of other things—now avail- 
able in a wide variety and at a reasonable price— 
that were unknown or prohibitively expensive 
only a few years ago. 


Yes, we say we ate lucky today. But it wasn't 


” 


luck that made all these things available to us. 
It was American industry—its scientists, engi- 
neers, and workmen—who developed these 
new products, improved them, made them less 
expensive so that more millions of people can 
enjoy them. 


More than any other one thing, the increasing 
use of electricity in industry has helped in this 
progress. For more than 60 years, General 
Electric has pioneered in making electricity 
more useful to the American people—in creating 
More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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314 pages. 


PRINT. 


H tinguish it from the original in The Louvre. 


8. REMINGTON’S FAMOUS INDIAN 


| Gondoliers; 


UNUSUAL BOOK BARGAINS 


* 


filled and covered by our 55-year-old MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


| 1. GOETHE’S FAUST. Edition limited to 501 


copies, each signed by the illustrator. Illustrated with 
woodcuts by Lynd Ward and each copy containing an 
original signed Lynd Ward woodcut. 

Boxed. ($10.00), $2.98 


2. SCOTTISH CLANS AND THEIR TARTANS. 
Mlustrated with 129 superb full-page color plates and 
giving the history of each Scottish Clan. $1 98 


| 3. DIEGO RIVERA’S MOST FAMOUS FRES- 


COES. Ten prints in full color. Size 9” x12”. Diego 


f Rivera is universally recognized as the world’s foremost 


Sresco painter. When these prints were first issued 
they were sold FROM $5.00 TO $10.00 PER 
($6.25), The 10 prints, 98c 


4. FOUR FAMOUS VAN GOGH PAINTINGS 
IN FULL COLOR. Zouave—Still Life—Cornfield— 
Blooming Apple Orchard—4 Famous Van Goghs, 
beautifully reproduced in full color. Ideal for fram- 

ng—they look like original oil paintings. Together 
with Introductory Booklet by G. Benson. containing 
17 Van Gogh half-tones. Size, 1444” x 18”. 
($8.00), Our special price for au, $1 98 


A HOLBEIN MASTERPIECE. ‘Portrait of 
Erasmus.’ By Hans Holbein. An exact replica so 
beautifully reproduced (on genuine artist’s canvas, in 
full color) that only the most expert eye could dis- 


$1.49 


Size, 1314” x 1634”. ($8.00), 


6. REMBRANDT MASTERPIECES. Reproduc- 
tions in full color. Size, 1214” x 2514”. ‘‘The Syn- 
dics of the Cloth Guild,” “Portrait of Elizabeth 
Bass’’, ‘‘Circumcision’’, ‘‘The Night Watch.” 


($14.00), The 4 color prints, for only $2.98 


7, MASTERPIECES OF MODERN ART. Mag- 
nificent hand-mounted be state se in full color, size 
11144” x 1444”, as follows: 1 VAN GOGH; 2 CE- 
ZANNE; 2 MONET; 1 PISSARRO; 1 SISLEY; 


| 2 MATISSE; 1 MAROUET; 1 DERAIN; 1 PICAS- 
| SO; 1 ROUSSEAU; 


1 MANET. 
Any 6 full color prints, for 98c 


MAS- 
TERPIECE. “The Last of His Race.’ An exact 
replica so beautifully reproduced (on genuine artist's 
canvas, in full color) that only the most expert eye 
could distinguish it from the original. 

Size; 12” x 187. ($5.00), 98c 


9. CURRIER AND IVES INDIAN AND PIO- 
NEER PRINTS. Illustrated with 172 half-tone 
reproductions of famous Currier and Ives Indian, 


Pioneer and _ Railroad prints. 
Size, 834” x 114". ($15.00), $3.98 


10. THE AUTHENTIC LIBRETTI OF TEN 
| FAMOUS GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS. 
| Ten complete Operas with the scores of 12 of the most 


popular musical selections, the Operas being: The 
The Pirates of Penzance; Iolanthe; 
H.M.S. Pinafore; The Mikado; The Yeomen of the 
Guard; Ruddigore; Princess Ida; Patience; Trial by 


Jury. 'Size, 7” x 104%”. 98c 


Our special price, 


Profusely 


$1.98 


11. DON QUIXOTE. | ‘By Cervantes. 
illustrated with over 400 drawings ah the 
famous Gustave Doré. ($10.00), 


12. THE WORLD WAR. With over 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, Admiral W. S. 
Sims and other world-famous authorities. Boxed. 


($10.00) The complete 2 volume set, for $2.69 


13. PLANES OF THE GREAT WAR. Illustrated 
with 50 magnificent full-page collotype plates. Size, 
73%” x 10”. The illustrations are of 50 of the best- 
known planes of all nations. 

Our special price, $1 11 


14. THE ART OF MARRIAGE. By J. F. Hay- 
den, B.Sc. Extensive, frank, complete, this book 
includes notable chapters on unequalized sexuality, 
frigidity of wives, sexual satiety, prematurity, lack of 
art in procedure, impotence, prudery, etc. Also con- 
tains the fullest treatise on Frigidity that can be 
found today, as well as one on Reservatus. ILLUS- 
TRATED, Revised, Enlarged. 

(2.50), 9Be 


15. THE LAUGHTER LIBRARY. 1,000 Anec- 
dotes Specially Selected and Arranged for Public 
Speakers. The foremost collection of laughs, puns, 
quips, gags and bon mots ever ee 


3.00), 98e 


16. OLD CALIFORNIA.  Profusely illustrated 
from contemporary prints. Size, 9” x 12”. 
($5.00), $1.98 


17. DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. Illustrated 
with Le pare Paes. by Gustave Doré. Trans- 
lated by Henry F.Cary. Size, 634” x 10144”. $2 69 


652 pages. ($10.00), 
18. MODERN DANCING. Tango and Rumba. 
Profusely illustrated with a Soe plates. 98c 


Size, 846”x 114”. ($3.50), 
19. RUSSIA, U.S.S.R. Revised 1936 edition. 
With 8 maps. Size, 634” x 97%”. 814 pages. ‘Of 


great importance.’-— WN. Y. Times. ‘‘The most com- 
plete handbook on Russia ever published in English.” 
ree Econ. Review. (Now Se a at $5.00 

ut formerly published at $10.00). $1 69 


20. BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE KAISER. 
The world-astounding expose by the Baroness von 
Larisch of the Imperial Household. ‘‘Here at last is 
the powerful, graphic picture of the Kaiser’s private 
secret life—of his birth, his strange disease, his power, 
his degraded court favorites, his ghastly dissipations, 
his terrible utterances—and finally his exile!” 
Originally published in two volumes by subscription 


($5.00), The 2 volume set, only $1 49 


21. THE COMPLETE WOODCUTS OF AL- 
BRECHT DURER. With 346 illustrations of the 
complete wood-cuts of the world's foremost wood- 


Size (9" 212", 
a aa KS 7 Our special price, $2. 69 


UP TO 75% OFF FORMER PRICES 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 75% of their regular retail prices. Each 
book is brand new in condition, stock-perfect, not second-hand as the prices would seem to indicate—a permanent 
addition to your library. Im many cases the quantities on hand are the last remaining stocks. All orders promptly 


22. RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Ren- 
dered into English verse by Edward Fitzgerald. 
Profusely illustrated with magnificent full-color plates 
by the famous Persian artist, Hamzeh Abdullah Kar, 
hand-mounted and ready for framing. Bound in full 


levant grained fabricoid. Se s1000) $1.98 


23. ANOMALIES AND CURIOSITIES OF 
MEDICINE. With 295 unusual illustrations. 968 
pages. Second-hand copies of the out-of-print former 
edition of this work have fetched ($25.00), 

Our special price, only $3 .88 


24. CASANOVA’S MEMOIRS. In 8 volumes. 
Translated by Arthur Machen. Introduction by 
Arthur Symons. Illustrated by Mahlon Blaine. Size 


of volumes, 574” x 854”. The most famous memoirs 
in the world. 
For the 8 volume set, only $5.88 


25. ELBERT HUBBARD’S LITTLE JOUR- 
NEY’S to the Homes of the Great. In 14 illus- 
trated volumes. Size, 644” x 854”. Containing 182 
brief biographies of the most famous lives ever lived. 
One of the most popular sets ever published in Ameri- 
ca. (Formerly sold by subscription only 
at $80.00.) The 14 volume set, only $1 8.88 


26. THE PUBLIC PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. In5 magnificent 
illustrated volumes. Size, 634” x 934”. 3,493 pages. 


B : 
oes The 5 volume set, only $6.88 


27. JUMBO CHRISTMAS CARD ASSORT- 
MENT. Containing 20 beautiful cards with enve- 
lopes to match. A big value assortment of excep- 
tionally attractive cards which would regularly sell 


for $2.00 or more. 
Our special price, 98c 
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LAST MONTH, IN A DEPARTURE FROM TRA- 
ition, we led off with a word-portrait of a 
ignificant American personality—the late B. 
charney Vladeck. That two-part article will 
ye concluded next month. Now we turn 
‘page 725) to an informal glimpse of an- 
»ther American whose courage, liberalism 
nd integrity have profoundly influenced our 
imes—Senator George W. Norris of Ne- 
taska—as seen by one of his biographers. 
Richard L. Neuberger, well known young 
ournalist of the Northwest, is the author 
f “Integrity” (a biography of Senator Nor- 
ris) in collaboration with Stephen Kahn, 
und of “The Promised Land.” For another 
comment on Senator Norris turn to the re- 
fox by Kinsey Howard (page 767). 


i 


\BEULAH AMIDON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, RE- 
lviews the first year of federal wage and 
hour legislation (page 728). As industrial 
editor Miss Amidon has closely followed 
\Wage and Hour Administration develop- 
iments since the federal act went into effect 
a year ago. Her article represents firsthand 
research both before and since the recent 
shift in the administrative personnel in 
Washington. 


(THE MANAGING EDITOR WENT TO WASH- 
ington to interview the first administrator 
of the new Federal Security Agency. His 
|notes (page 734) indicate the degree to 
‘which Paul V. McNutt is a key figure in 
the fate of the National Health Program 
which will come before Congress in a bill 
to be introduced by Senator Wagner early 
‘in 1940. 


FOR THE SECOND TIME IN A GENERATION 
the victims of war in Poland—and over the 
,aearby borders whence they have fled—need 
help. John F. Rich, of the American Friends 
Service Committee, reports (page 740) on 
the first information from relief workers. 
Mr. Rich, long identified with the work of 
the Quakers, served as secretary of the 
Friends’ work in Spain, and is now secretary 
of the committee on relief work in Poland. 
Unlike the emergency wartime activities of 
the Friends, Red Cross and the Commission 
for Polish Relief, the work of the Joint 
Distribution Committee, already on the 
ground in Poland, continued uninterruptedly 
during the war and is being carried forward 
as its resources permit. The JDC office in 
Warsaw was demolished by bombs; never- 
theless it has already set up feeding kitchens 
and child care stations in Warsaw and 
Wilno (where the Jewish population has 
increased from 300,000 to 500,000) and 
has even carried forward some relief work 
in sections of Russian territory. 


ON PAGE 743 AN ECHO OF THE HURT—AND 
| the hope—that were in the hearts of men 
and women in 1914. And, for 1939, evidence 
of the common footing which a remarkable 
| group of leaders in American life found in 
| their wartime association with Jane Ad- 
| dams of Hull-House and Lillian D, Wald of 
the Henry Street Settlement. The principles 
which they voiced are reprinted from The 
‘Survey of March 6, 1915. 

(Continued on page 784) 
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IGHTH BIRTHDAY 


NORRIS ON HIS SEVENTY-E 


e 


SENATOR GEORGE W. 


| DECEMBER 1939 


i 
i 


SURVEY 


On tHe rourtH oF Apri, 1917, six SENATORS VOTED 
_ against America’s entry into the World War. A terrific 
storm of abuse broke upon them. They were denounced 
as traitors, men without a country. Insults heaped their 
mail. Their recall was proposed. They and a few other 
Senators had previously been castigated by Woodrow Wil- 
son as “a little group of wilful men, representing no opin- 
ion but their own.” 

Of those six men, only one still lives—Senator George 
William Norris of Nebraska. Time and the disillusion- 
ments of twenty-two years have done their work upon 
public opinion. Norris, who was burned in efigy when 
he prophesied in 1917, “This war will not put an end to 
militarism,” is honored now. Recently, the Washington 
correspondents polled by Life on how the 96 U. S. Sena- 
tors compare as to integrity, intelligence, industry and in- 
fluence, rated Norris at the top. And the question visitors 
most frequently ask as they look down upon the Senate 
floor is, “Which one is Norris?” 

Norris is convinced he voted right that spring day 
twenty-two years ago—he says he can never vote to send 
our troops abroad. But as he looks with his sad eyes upon 
a world again in travail, he finds himself torn between 
his abhorrence of war and his hatred of the “inhuman 
dictatorships.” He even wonders whether a future genera- 
tion of Americans, “resisting a fascist aggression, may 


stands for increased American armaments, particularly 
in the air, and he supported repeal of the arms embargo. 
Stull “representing his own opinion,” he is no longer 
so lonely in his stand. 

He is indeed the same Norris, even in looks. At seventy- 
eight his hair, perhaps, is snowier, but it is just as abun- 
dant. His arching eyebrows are dark as ever. He still 
_ needs no spectacles. He wears the same black suit and 


| stubby bow tie—or at least they might be the same. As 


ever, he dodges the limelight. He was not present at the 
official proclamation of the constitutional amendment 


wish we had defeated fascism in its infancy.” He now: 
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Prairie Senator 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


abolishing lame-duck sessions of Congress—the Norris 
amendment. He stayed away when residents of the Ten- 
nessee Valley dedicated a bust of him at Norris Dam. 

“I couldn’t attend the unveiling of my own bust,” he 
protested. “I’d be embarrassed.” 

Born in Ohio in the first year of the Civil War, Norris 
helped to support a widowed mother and ten sisters. The 
farm boy taught school to pay for his higher education, 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, and moved to 
Nebraska in 1885. He served seven years on the bench 
before his election to Congress in 1902, and has remained 
there continuously for thirty-seven years. 

Norris insists this is definitely his last term. He has 
said that before. In the spring of 1924, Republican nor- 
malcy had him licked. His crusade for public operation 
of the great power plant at Muscle Shoals seemed lost. 
None of his other proposals had a chance of passage. He 
was totally out of sympathy with the Coolidge admin- 
istration. “It is almost impossible to obtain effective legis- 
lation in the interest of the people,” Norris complained. 
“I have been bucking this game for twenty years and 
there is no way of beating it. Now I’m through.” 


Frienps in NeprasKA, NEVERTHELESS, CIRCULATED PRIMARY 
petitions. On the last day for filing nominations Norris 
drew up a telegram declining to have his name on the 
ballot. Paul Y. Anderson, correspondent for the Sz. Louis 
Post Dispatch, walked into the reception room of Norris's 
office and found a secretary in tears. 

“What’s the trouble?” Anderson asked her. 

The secretary told him. , 

Anderson went out and down the corridor a little way. 
Soon a messenger came by. Anderson hurried after him 
and tapped his shoulder. “I’m from Senator Norris's of- 
fice,” he said authoritatively. “He’s decided not to send 
that telegram.” 

The next morning Norris was stunned to read in the 
papers that he was a candidate in the Nebraska primaries. 


He did not campaign and said he thought his opponent, 
if elected, would make a very good Senator. But he was 
renominated and reelected anyway. He spent two cents 
on the primary—for a postage stamp. Far from being 
angry with Anderson, the newspaperman became his 
warm friend. At Anderson’s funeral last year, Norris 
delivered the principal tribute. 

Norris has always been popular with newspapermen. 

A number of Washington correspondents who are cyni- 
cal about all other politicians contribute to his campaign 
funds. In 1930 reporters and writers got up a pamphlet 
advocating his reelection. And in 1936, William Allen 
White of the Emporia Gazette, although a leading strate- 
gist for Alf Landon whose candidacy Norris was de- 
nouncing, urged Nebraska to keep its senior Senator on 
the job. He said Norris was a great man with humility of 
soul. 
Norris’s home in McCook, Neb., (pop. 6688) is a frame 
house near the tree-shaded end of Main Street. Norris 
often mows and clips the lawn and chops his own wood. 
Although McCook always turns in a big majority for 
uim, he isn’t known locally as one of those harmless 
creatures whom “everybody loves.” There are people in 
McCook who. will tell you, “He is sensitive, takes offense 
easily, and is as unforgiving as an Indian.” 

Nor do his constituents always follow his ideas. McCook 
itself is lighted by the Nebraska Light & Power Co., 
though Norris, foremost advocate of public ownership of 
utilities, strongly backed a proposal for a municipal plant. 
Norris is a champion of union labor, but Nebraska 
adopted one of the first anti-picketing laws. In 1924, Nor- 
ris worked hard for La Follette, but the state refused to 
follow. Nebraska elected Norris by 110,000 votes, gave 
Coolidge 111,000 votes more than La Follette. 

Nebraska’s loyalty is to Norris, the man, and it is re- 


Norris, the country’s foremost 
advocate of public power, looks 
on with satisfaction as the Presi- 
dent signs a bill providing for 
flood control and power projects 
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turned in kind. Not long ago, Tennessee tried to per: 
suade Norris to move there and live as the honore# 
sponsor of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Norris de> 
clined. “Whatever of my life may remain when I retire, | 
said the Senator, “will be spent among the people of Ne | 
braska who have stuck by me through thick and thin fe) | 
many years.” 

On the rostrum Norris’s mild manner and quiet voc} 
accompany a sharp wit. When he ran for reelection i+ 
1936, as an independent, the other two candidates eule* 
gized Norris and his record, but said Nebraska woulf- 
make a mistake to keep in the Senate a man who woul! 
be eighty-two by the time another term ended.. Norris 
speaking before the League of Women Voters, mentione? 
the glasses with which the Democratic nominee had rea’ } 
his address, and observed that the Republican nomine= 
was bald. Then he called attention to his own full head & 
hair and the fact that he did not need glasses. Since hii 

; adversaries had approves‘ 
Pas his record and madi 
youth the leading issue 
he concluded that ther} 
was no reason to tall’ 
further. 1} 

Norris is the onl¥ 
member of Congress whi ‘ 
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not affiliated with any political party—the solitary in- 
w@ependent. He thinks the subservience of men to political 
rganizations obstructs good government. During his 
iprst term in 1904, the House divided on party lines on 
‘Bre question of whether to adjourn for Washington’s birth- 
ay. Norris was disgusted and the incident helped fortify 
is resolve never to be-so slavish. “A partisan loyalty that 
uts party above country,” Norris once remarked, “makes 
any of our leaders ridiculous and foolish.” For many 
Bears he was nominally a Republican, but he was de- 
Mdedly irregular. He led the insurrection which ended the 
sign of “Uncle Joe” Cannon over the House of Repre- 
entatives. Not long afterwards Norris broke with his 
marty to take part in Teddy Roosevelt’s 1912 Bull Moose 
| evolt. He said T. R. rather than Taft, the regular nom- 
“nee, represented the wishes of the Republican rank and 
(Mle. Norris moved from House to Senate that year and 
atinued to tempt political fate. At the height of Amer- 
an animosity toward the Imperial German government, 
Se helped filibuster to death President Wilson’s bill to 
em our merchant vessels. He attacked munitions makers 
d the Preparedness campaign, and he was one of the 
ndful of Senators who voted against the Declaration 
War. This lost him the support of Teddy Roosevelt. 
When the Republicans came back into power in 1920 
orris was still an insurgent. He proposed all sorts 
reforms in an era in which the country as a whole 
hooped it up for conservatism and normalcy. He ad- 
cated the New Deal ten years ahead of time. He backed 
a Follette’s forlorn Presidential hope in 1924 and Smith’s 
jected candidacy four years later. Coolidge and Hoover 
accused of being unaware of the problems of the 
erage man. Even after the New Deal took form and 
acted many of Norris’s plans, he maintained his political 
dependence. He became a persistent critic of the patron- 
ze methods of Jim Farley and did all he could to pass 
e Hatch Act, prohibiting federal jobholders from en- 
ging in political activity. It was unconscionable, he said, 
r the same individual to be both Postmaster General 
d chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 
Farley thinks this scorn for political organization is 
orris’s great weakness. Did not a lot of his ideas like 
A and rural electrification have to wait fulfillment un- 
! Franklin D. Roosevelt, backed by political organiza- 
a, became President? Farley says Norris might have 
come President himself had he, in his early years, par- 
cipated wholeheartedly in the activities of a political 
tty. Norris has praised most of the economic measures 
opted by the Roosevelt administration—although he has 
t endorsed the idea of crop curtailment. He has stood 
t against pressure groups like the Townsendites. 


ORRIS HAS ACHIEVED A POLITICAL SUCCESS RELIANT ON 
ither party organization nor surrender to the tenden- 
es of the moment. His unbroken record of personal 
ictory at the polls is partly explained by the support of 
0 powerful groups of voters—labor and the farmers. 
The Railroad Brotherhoods are solid for Norris. He 
as the author of the bill outlawing federal court injunc- 
ns in labor disputes, and he has constantly condemned 
ellow-dog” contracts, labor spies and company unions. 
hree or four transcontinental railroads criss-cross 
ebraska and in every hamlet and siding there are rail- 
vad employes, the “Aristocrats of Labor.” Their votes can 
cide a close election. 
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More than 60 percent of Nebraska’s people live in rural 
areas. He was one of the first men to demand federal aid 
for farmers. Long ago he wanted the government to buy 
produce directly from groups of farmers organized into 
cooperatives. Practically every farm benefit plan of the 
past three decades has had Norris’ support; and the rural 
counties of Nebraska generally are for him on election 
day. 


DEsPITE HIS HATRED OF PARTY POLITICS AND POLITICAL SLICK- 
ness, Norris is an astute political strategist himself. His 
victory over Speaker Cannon’s powerful machine in 1910 
was accomplished entirely by shrewd parliamentary 
maneuvers. The filibuster delaying the armed-ship bill in 
1917 held at bay almost the whole Senate. Norris’s stump 


speeches in Nebraska in 1922 brought about the defeat 


of Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock, who only five years 
earlier had been an international figure when he was the 
official sponsor of. the resolution putting America in the 
war. In 1925 a measure providing for private control 
of Muscle Shoals was passed by both branches of Con- 
gress. It seemed certain to become a law. But at the 
eleventh hour Norris attacked the bill on a point of order 
and proved his point. The bill went back to committee, 
where it stayed. 

Some critics suggest that Norris is unduly influenced 
by his own emotional experiences. His only brother was 
killed in the Union Army; that has profoundly affected 
his attitude toward war. His concern for the underpriv- 
ileged stems from his poverty-stricken boyhood in Ohio. 
His zeal for public ownership flared up after a trip West; 
there he saw farmers using kerosene lamps because a 
power company had bought up all the good sites for dams 
on a swift tributary of the Columbia River, but wouldn’t 
use them. 

Norris is suspicious and occasionally that suspicion leads 
him into mistakes. He was suspicious of Harlan F. Stone 
because Stone’s firm had represented J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Borah’s assurances that Stone was a liberal-minded man 
of great ability had no effect; Norris voted against Stone’s 
appointment to the Supreme Court. He admits now he 
was wrong. 

But he is still sure he was right when he opposed 
American participation in the war. He is prouder of that 
than of anything else he has ever done. At the peak of 
the bitterness against him, just after he and eleven others 
had balked Wilson’s armed-ship bill, he offered to re- 
sign from the Senate and submit to a new election, to see 
if the abuse being heaped upon him really represented the 
views of his constituents. The governor of Nebraska 
refused to accept Norris’s resignation. The Senator de- 
cided to go home anyhow and report to the people. 

He arrived at Lincoln on a Sunday morning. He was 
to speak there the next night. All day—the loneliest day 
of his life—he sat in his hotel room. One or two people 
came to warn him he might be mobbed. That was all, 
until after dark when a young reporter came from one 
of the Lincoln papers. Norris told why he was opposed to 
the war. At the end, the young newspaperman said he 
believed in “Norris and his stand. Tears filled Norris's 
eyes. Long afterwards he said, “It was the first intimation 
that I had a friend anywhere.” 

The following night, a grimly silent audience packed 
the Lincoln city auditorium. The meeting had no chair- 
man—no one would serve. (Continued on page 773) 
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New Floors and Ceilings 


THE WAGE AND HOUR ADMINISTRATION 


REACHES A SECOND STAGE 


news. But what about the men and women in industry who, on Octo 
24, came under the law’s new standards — a 30-cent minimum wageng 


42-hour maximum week? 


THE FIRST YEAR OF OUR FIRST FEDERAL WAGE AND HOUR 
act ended on October 24. It was unfortunate that the year 
closed with a shake up in personnel, which crowded out 
of the news the story of the twelve months’ progress in 
this effort to set a bottom level for wages and a ceiling 
for hours in interstate industry, and to outlaw child labor. 
And at the same time, the inevitable cross-fire of charges 
and counter-charges has obscured the orderly change to 
the new and higher levels set by the act for its second year. 

Through a regrettable news leak from an outside 
source, the press had for some weeks discussed the forth- 
coming resignation of Elmer F. Andrews, the act’s first 
administrator, and his replacement by Lt. Col. Philip 
Fleming of the Army Engineering Corps. On October 
17, the change was formally announced. It then developed 
that under army regulations, a special act of Congress 
would be necessary to name Colonel Fleming head of the 
division. Therefore, while he sits at the administrator’s 
desk and discharges his duties, he is in fact only an as- 
sistant to a “phantom boss,” the head of the information 
branch who is also the titular “acting administrator.” 

Colonel Fleming, a quiet, grizzled, completely unmil- 
itary individual, has previously served with conspicuous 
success as a straightener-out of administrative tangles in 
PWA, Rural Resettlement, and at the Passamaquoddy 
project. It is taken for granted in informed Washington 
circles that his connection with the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion is temporary—an assignment of a year, or even less. 
He is brought in, not as a liberal spokesman, or an ex- 
pert in labor legislation, but as an ace administrator, relied 
on to unsnarl a situation which the New Deal can ill 
afford, particularly on the verge of a campaign year, and 
to turn over to a new wage and hour administrator a 
smoothly running public agency. 


Mr. ANDREWS, FOR SOME YEARS DEPUTY INDUSTRIAL COM- 
missioner in New York, became commissioner when his 
chief, Frances Perkins, was named Secretary of Labor in 
1933. When four years later he was appointed first wage 
and hour administrator on the Secretary’s recommenda- 
tion, he chose as his deputy, Paul Sifton, his assistant in 
the State Labor Department. The two New Yorkers, 
when they went, to Washington, left behind a bad log- 
jam in the administration of the state’s new unemploy- 
ment insurance system. Granted that much of this difh- 
culty was caused by defects in the law, as it then stood, 
and more directly by cumbersome methods: of benefit 
payments imposed on the Labor Department by other 
agencies, state and federal, the echoes of that situation 
were not helpful in the pioneering job that confronted the 
wage and hour administrator and his deputy in Wash- 
ington. 
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The administrative tangle of the wage and hour law has been headline. . 


site inereAS: ANS ALE OUAA OAR OS | 


by BEULAH AMIDON, | 


There were other factors which complicated the | | 
cult task of organizing a new agency and putting inte, 
effect a new law in a field in which the United States hac}, 
lagged far behind other industrial nations. It was a fiele)} 
in which a few states, New York among them, had pio 
neered and Mr. Andrews was the leading public offi.) 
cial in this country who had had experience in the actuai 
administration of a state minimum wage law. 

On the one hand, organized labor was openly disap.) 


was finally enacted, after a long-drawn-out congressional, 
siege. On the other hand, many employers and employer }. 
groups were skeptical of its value, or openly hostile to this}, 
“interference” by government in the conduct of business} 
and industry. It is significant that, at the end of the law's 
first year, organized labor is increasingly impatient wi 


ing in criticism from manufacturers and trade associations: |} 
The Wage and Hour raises began its work with | 


000, of which ae was earmarked for the enforces i 
of the child labor provisions by the U. S. Children’s Bu: | 
reau. Then Congress used the division’s need as an op 
portunity to embarrass the Secretary of Labor by maki 
a deficiency appropriation of $850,000 direct to the wa 
and hour administrator instead of to the Department 
Labor. In the current fiscal year, beginning July 1, t 
division has had something approaching adequate sup: 
port—$2,546,200 in the original Department of Labor ap: 
propriation, plus $570,570 earmarked for the division, 
cover costs of printing, transportation, and so on. T 
was supplemented by $1,200,000 in the third deficiency | 
bill. In addition, the current appropriation for child labory), 
administration is $394,190—$312,720 for staff and for re§ 

imbursement to states, and $81,470 for printing, travel. jf 
and so on. eS 


The People Concerned 


/ 


THE LAW ITSELF Is COMPLEX BOTH IN ITS PROVISIONS AND IN] 
its limitations. Under the Constitution, a federal wage jy 
hour measure can cover only interstate commerce—or as 
the present law sets its metes and bounds, “industriesy 
engaged in commerce or in the production of goods fot 
commerce.” For such enterprises, the law fixes progressive} 
standards for minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work. 

For the first year, the wage rate was 25 cents an hou 
for a maximum 44-hour week. Over these next six years, 


30 cents; after 1945, at °40 cents. 4 
The shift to a 40-hour week is more precipitate. Here | 
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the initial standard was 44 hours, now cut to 42. Begin- 
ning October 24, 1940, the goal of a 40-hour week will be 


-eached. The employe must be paid time-and-a-half for 


any time worked beyond these fixed maxima. 


¥ When the law went into effect, it was estimated that 


Wi 


some 300,000 men and women in business and industry 
nad their pay raised by the 25-cent minimum wage, and 

‘bout four times that number either worked shorter hours 
br received overtime pay under the 44-hour provision. 

- Last April, Isador Lubin, U. S. Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, reported that about 690,000 workers were re- 
‘eiving less than 30 cents an hour, the new minimum; 
382,500 were working more than 42 hours a week, the 
‘ew maximum. The greatest concentration of low-wage 
mployes, he found, was in the South. The only other 
reas where more than 25,000 -workers earned less than 
1é new minimum were Puerto Rico and the two great 
idustrial states: New York (29,400); and Pennsylvania 
36,000). The industries most affected by a national law 
xing a floor for wages, a ceiling for hours for interstate 
nterprises are sawmills, millwork, cotton textiles, silk 

d rayon, knit goods, men’s and women’s clothing, shirts 
ad collars, boots and shoes, cottonseed oil, and fertilizers. 
fogether these industries employ more than 75 percent of 
ne workers covered by the act who, prior to October 24, 
fere earning less than 30 cents an hour. While more than 
2,000,000 workers are subject to the federal wage-hour 
jw, the major concern of the division in this second stage 

with the 3,072,500 earning less than 30 cents an hour, 

working more than 42 hours’ week when the new 
andards went into effect. However, if and when indus- 

ial activity rises and the normal work week drops to 40 
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| The wage and hour law in action—175 women in a Brooklyn, N. Y., plant receive $4000 due them for overtime work 
| 


hours, the act may pinch all through industry. Then there 
will almost certainly be sniping at the overtime provisions 
and a heavy adverse drive in certain industrial areas, in- 
tensifying the problems of the Wage and Hour Division 
and greatly increasing not only the need for the measure, 
but also the burden of enforcing it adequately. The wage 
and hour administration therefore cannot afford to over- 
look the potential magnitude of its task. 


The Industry Committees 


IN ADDITION TO THE ENFORCEMENT OF THESE STANDARDS, THE 
responsibility of the Wage and Hour Division includes 
the setting up of industry committees provided for in the 
act, the research necessary to their functioning, the han- 
dling of their recommendations. In the effort to make a 


law providing at the start only a 25-cent minimum wage 


and a 44-hour week palatable to organized labor, Con- 
gress included a scheme for special committees to speed 
up the “escalator plan,” each of which could set for its 
industry “the highest minimum wage rates . . . which it 
determines . . . will not substantially curtail employment 
in the industry,” taking into account competitive trans- 
portation rates, living and production costs, and the wage 
rates prevailing j in the industry. It may recommend classi- 
fications within the industry, but it may not base these 
classifications on age, sex or solely on geography. What 
progress has been made in this field in the past few 
months? 

Even before the law went into effect, organized labor 
clamored for the appointment of industry committees. 
The first set-up, that for textiles, met two weeks before 
the effective date of the measure. But the committee’s 
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work suffered many and vexatious delays. The problem 
of drawing up a definition of the industry presented many 
difficulties. The legal branch insisted that under the law a 
long and detailed report was necessary. Preparation of 
the administrator’s report took much time. The minimum 
wage of 32% cents recommended by the committee 
did not go into effect till October 1939. The rec- 
ommendations of the Hosiery 
Committee—32% cents for seam- 
less, 40 cents for full-fashioned 
hosiery—have also been made the 
minima for that industry. Hearings 
on the recommendation of the Mil- 
linery Committee have been held, 
but no wage order has been made. 
As this issue goes to press, the 
administrator is holding hearings 
on the four wage levels (32%, 35, 
37% and 40 cents) recommended 
for the apparel industry. In five 
other industries—hats, knitted out- 
erwear, knitted underwear, wool, 
and shoes—the committees have 
voted on their recommendations, 
but the administrator’s hearings to 
consider them have not been held. 

The work of the industry com- 
mittees is rapidly being “stream- 
lined,” following plans worked out 
some time ago. Instead of spending 
months, as did the Textile Committee, in pondering volu- 
minous data on the industry and preparing an equally 
voluminous report, the Knitted Outerwear Committee, 
which met for the first time on October 23, had its report 
on the administrator’s desk within forty-eight hours. 
This is due chiefly to the ruling of the legal branch that 
a summary report is legal, thus permitting the commit- 
tee to present recommendations without rehearsing in 
detail all the considerations on which its decision was 
based. Last spring the Millinery Committee reached its 
conclusions just as promptly, but the long report on which 
the lawyers then insisted held up its work for many weeks. 

Industry committees are now planned in some twenty 
other industrial areas. As the former Baltimore manufac- 
turer who heads this section points out, it would be use- 
less to set up committees for such high wage industries 
as autos or steel where one would be hard put to it to 
find a worker earning less than the 40-cent wage beyond 
which the committees cannot go in their recommenda- 
tions. Nor would it serve any useful purpose to set up a 
committee for one of the lowest wage fields, where the 
30-cent minimum fixed by law means a substantial in- 
crease in labor costs. These committees are most needed 
“in the middle ground,” where the industry has not volun- 
tarily established but can afford to establish a minimum 
wage higher than that set by the law. 


Learners and Exemptions 


Two OTHER HEAVY ADMINISTRATIVE TASKS ARE IMPOSED BY 
the provisions for exemptions, and for learners, appren- 
tices, and handicapped workers. Ten categories of work- 
ers (executive, administrative and professional workers, 
retailers, seamen, fishermen, and so on) are specifically 
excluded from provisions of the act. The real battle in the 
exemptions section, however, is over the clause declaring 
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Lt. Col. Philip Fleming, army engineer 
now administering the wage and hour act 


that the law does not apply “to any individual employ 
within the area of production (as defined by the admin} 
trator) engaged in handling, packing, storing, sina. 
compressing, pasteurizing, drying, preparing in their r 
or natural state, or canning” farm produce, includ} 
cheese and butter. The chief difficulties arise in un 
phrase, “within the area of production.” Two definitie?} 
have been used, neither of them s¢}/ 
isfactory to the administration, 1} 
employer or the workers in the vi 
and chaotic field covered by this 4 
emption. There has been cons 
pressure on the administrator fre 
the great “factories in the fel 
make and enforce a very broad 
inition. The workers engaged in 1 | 
processing which comes within t/' 
provision are largely unorganiz 
their work is highly seasonal, mai 
of them are migrants who folle: 
the vegetable and fruit packing, ce 
ning and drying from crop to cre? 
The clause creates endless fricti 
and misunderstanding and _ offi 
loopholes for large scale evasion ( 
the purpose, if not the letter, of : 
act. 
Almost as prickly are the aa be 
tions of what “learner” exemp 
are “necessary in order to | 
curtailment of opportunity for employment”; what leng 
of time is required for a new worker to acquire skill 
one of the subdivided tasks of machine production; 
measure of “substandard performance on the part of t 
worker,” and what extra costs for teaching and su 
vision, make it “impossible” for an employer profital 
to pay even a beginner the low minimum wage fixed 
law. The issue has been raised in many occupatio 
pecan shelling in Texas, cotton textiles, the apparel in 
try, for example. g 
At public hearings, representatives of all shades of op 
ion within the industry have opportunity to submit ¢ 
dence and to express views. On the basis of the presidi 
officer’s findings and recommendations, the administra 
issues regulations, denying or permitung learners to 
paid at a rate less than the minimum fixed by law ai 
if “learners’ rates” are permitted, setting forth the ter: 
on which the lower wage may be paid. The policy of f 
hearings and exemptions section has been to get all 1 
facts, and to lean backward in protecting wage standai 
and the status of the worker. Thus in shirt and pajai 
plants, an employer may secure a 12-week learners’ 
ficate, enabling him to employ “learners” at the “s 
piece rates paid workers already employed on s inf 
work in the establishment,” and to pay them less th 
the minimum fixed by law. However, even a learner 
this industry “shall receive at least 75 percent of the 
plicable minimum rate.” This permission is fu 
hedged around with the rules that no one who has work 
an aggregate of eight weeks on sewing machines in #/ 
apparel industry during the preceding three years may | 
classed as a learner, and that no individual learner @ 
be paid less than the minimum wage for more than eé 
weeks of employment. “New learners may be added 
subtracted within the 12-week period, but the certifie 
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Pecomes null and void 12 weeks after issue.” A new cer- 
BP fticate will be issued only when the employer is adding 
4 orkers because of plant expansion. The number of learn- 
bs, specified in the certicate, will depend on the extent 
¢ the expansion, the number of new jobs created, the 
Pvailability of experienced workers. Certificates permitting 
me employment of “learners” at less than the minimum 
rage cover groups of workers. Exemptions for handi- 
apped workers apply to individual workers, and each 


muse has to be considered individually. 
4 Clearly such regulation of employment, if it is to accom- 
t 


lish its purpose, depends not only on decisions made in 
¥ Washington office but on the effectiveness of inspec- 
yon and supervision out in the field. And it is here that 
i date the administration of the new program seems to 
dave been least successful. 


ihe First Year Reviewed 


ERE IS LITTLE DOUBT THAT THE FIRST EXUBERANT PUBLICITY 
‘ the division aroused false hopes of what would and 
iipuld be done under the wage and hour act. In its honey- 
ggnoon days, the Washington office dwelt too expansively on 
Mie twelve million workers engaged in interstate industry 
Hid hence subject to the act, too little on the 300,000 
Jorkers who might expect an increased wage under the 
Jhodest standards established for the first year. Nor did 
“@he new agency seem fully to realize how little could 
i . : : : cane 
W: accomplished immediately under the handicap of its 
-@eager funds. At first, the Wage and Hour Division 
uld hope to do little more than assemble a headquarters 
daff, lay out its job, attend to the complaints that began to 
; 
i 


me 


\) Vhe Apparel Industry Committee meets. Seated, left to right: } eas kh 

at Vouis Kirstein, vice-president, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; Delos Walker, vice-president, R. H. Macy, New York. Standing: J ae 

__ i). McCurdy, president, Maryland Federation of Labor; Arthur J. Patten, Charles Ray, retired employers; David Dubinsky, Beewic ent, 

il ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union; Sumner Slichter, Harvard pronegers Louis B. Hopkins, president of Wabash College; 
i) S. L. Hoffman, employer 
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roll in weeks before the law went into effect. From the 
beginning, the enforcement branch was slowed up by the 
inexperience of the head—a former industrial commis- 
sioner of a southern state who has found it difficult to 
think and to act in nation-wide terms. With a man of an- 
other outlook in this key position, it seems reasonable to 
believe that the enforcement could have been started much 
earlier than it was—as soon as funds were available—and 
stepped up much faster, in size of staff and in quality of 
work. 

To September 30, 1939, the division had received 21,756 
complaints. Many of these charged that substandard 
wages were paid or long hours imposed in restaurants, 
retail stores, domestic service and other occupations or 
enterprises not covered by the law. But the complaints 
probably included better than 13,000 bona fide violations 
of the act in some 10,000 plants. Of these, fewer than 1000 
have been handled. The record shows 321 cases settled by 
adjustment, many of these instances in which the em- 
ployer did not realize that he was subject to the act. No 
violation was found in 267 of the complaints investigated. 
Ninety-one cases were taken to court, 44 civil cases, ap- 
plying for an injunction to restrain the employer from 
further infringement, 47 cases on indictment or informa- 
tion charging falsification of records. In the civil cases, 
38 injunctions have been granted; the balance are pend- 
ing. Of the employers held criminally liable, 28 have 
pleaded guilty, paying $81,350 in fines; and fines prob- 
ably totaling three times that amount have been remitted 
because of wage restitutions. 

But a case in court is an activity remote from the con- 
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Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 
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cern of Bill Brown whose pay envelope for last April c con- 
tained $8.80 instead of $11 at the end of a 44-hour week 
in a paper-box factory. It is remote, too, from the problems 
of Minnie Smith who stitched pockets 60 hours a week, 
getting out a rush order—l16 hours beyond the legal limit 
of the wage and hour act, without overtime compensation. 
To Bill and Minnie, and thousands of others who have 
“written to Washington” the small grist of court cases is 
unimportant compared with the question of a “gyp” wage, 
or failure to pay the required time-and-a-half for over- 
time work. From the point of view of Bill and Minnie, 
and of the real purpose of the law, the restitution of wages 
due under the act far outweighs the importance of court 
action. Such restitutions probably total only $200,000. 


Problems of Enforcement 


IN ONE FALL MONTH, THE DIVISION SUPERVISED THE PAYMENT 
of wages due in thirteen plants, averaging $4000 per plant. 
Frequently such restitution has been made by employers 
who violated the act because they did not realize they 
were subject to it. In one such case, for example, an em- 
ployer with a force of 160 workers was informed by a 
wage and hour inspector that a complaint from one of his 
workers was apparently well founded. “Good heavens, I 
didn’t know I came under that law!” the man exclaimed. 
He insisted that the inspector go with him to the bank, 
and there he put $10,000 in escrow, to be paid out to his 
employes at the order of the inspector. When the payroll 
analysis was completed, $6600 of the $10,000 was drawn 
and distributed as wages due his employes. 

But in many instances, the wage and hour inspectors 
have had no such employer cooperation as this. As the 
other extreme, in one textile mill the employer put $1, $2 
or $3 in his pay envelopes, divided this meager wage by 
the minimum hourly rate of 25 cents, and informed his 
workers, “This week you worked four (or eight or twelve) 
hours.” The inspector directed the workers to bring their 
pay envelopes to him, and then stood outside the plant for 
days, checking the time the workers went in and the time 
they emerged. Even while evidence thus obtaind was be- 
ing presented to the grand jury, the employer continued 
his customary practice. In this case a criminal action for 
falsification of records is pending. Where the employer is 
found guilty on such a charge, for a first offense, he is 
punishable by a fine of not more than $10,000, and for a 
second offense, by a $10,000 fine or imprisonment not to 
exceed six months, or both. In addition, employes may sue 
and recover twice the amount of wages due under the act 
“as liquidated damages.” 

Salutary as have been the relatively few cases pressed 
under the wage and hour act and the restoration of wages, 
one of the chief sources of impatience with the law’s ad- 
ministration is the mounting number of complaints on 
which no action has been taken. One member of the ad- 
ministrative staff said frankly: 
about a 15 percent job—and we have been falling farther 
behind month by month. Sometimes there’s been so much 
sand in the bearings, it seemed as if the thing would stall 
completely.” The division has been plagued by lack of 
adequate organization and planning, a top heavy head- 
quarters force and'a hopelessly weak field staff, a moun- 
tain of “paper work” and increasing criticism of ac- 
complishment under the act. As one critic who has been 
close to the effort from its beginning puts it: “Good in- 
tentions, a liberal outlook, and a fine group of specialists 
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“We have been doing’ 
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aren’t enough to keep a huge thing like this out of the 
ditch. You’ve got to have a good road map and a firm, 
hand at the wheel.” 

The administrative situation has brought down on tha 
Wage and Hour Division the harsh criticism of both, 
wings of organized labor. It has also irritated manufactur ‘ 
ers. Many employers claim that they observe the wage anc | 
hour provisions only to find themselves undersold by les: | 
law-abiding competitors. And when they appeal to Wash 
ington, “nothing happens.” | 

Part of the unsatisfactory enforcement is undoubtedh 
due also to emphasis on the legal aspects of the case: | 
handled. “Too much red tape” is a frequent criticism of 
procedure under the act. The legal branch has shown < 
tendency to handle each complaint as though that par 
ticular issue were to be fought out before the Supreme | 
Court, and therefore to require “water-tight” preparation», 
This has helped swell the backlog of unfinished businesi, | 
in the division. It has also complicated and delayed thu §} 
whole process of administration, which involves not only 
court action but the education of employers, putting pres: 
sure on those inclined to evade, getting Minnie Smith the 
$2.40 due her for overtime week before last, bringing 
Bill Brown’s wage rate up to the legal minimum. ver, 
with a limited inspection force, much of the time of in | 
spectors has been taken up with such legal details as trac 
ing the actual pair of stockings shipped in interstate com, 
merce and sold in New York City, back to the hands o,f, 
the worker in the Pennsylvania hosiery mill who com} 
plains that she is not being paid time-and-a-half for over | 
time work. How far the legal complexities can be sim | 
plified remains to be seen. It is reasonable to suppose tha» | 
a shift in administrative emphasis from legally perfectecy 

“cases” to investigation‘and active pressure to secure com, 
pliance with the law will tend to cut through red tape a) 
to speed up administration. i 

But in addition to budgetary, personnel and legalistil 
complication, it seems fair to say that part of the weaknes J, 
in enforcement has been due to a deliberate policy of, 

“appeasement” toward: trade association and other em4j 
ployer groups. Such dependence on “voluntary compl 
ance,” many critics insist, could carry out the purpose 0,| 
the law only if it were backed by inspection effecti 


“crack down” where violent is suspected or known. | 

Plans for decentralized administration—plans ey | 
were worked out before the recent shake-up in personne,| 
—are expected to expedite the handling of complaints anv | 
the enforcement of the law. The country is tentativel) | 
divided into “wage and hour regions,” with regions) 
and branch offices; regional inspection, clerical and lega | 
staffs; and only supervisory and service activities carrie 
on from the Washington headquarters. Starting with |, 
skeleton staff a year ago, the division had only 117 ir 
spectors in the field by July 1, to swing the nation-wid; 
job of education, investigation, and ener eat The pres, 
ent plan calls for 456 inspectors by June 30, 1940, with 
larger and more flexible legal staff, supplemented by © 
corps of trained payroll analysts. 


Child Labor 1 
Bh 


Ler Us TURN NOW TO CHILD LABOR ENFORCEMENT—A FIEL. jf, 
where federal action has been stymied hitherto by Su,§. 
preme Court decisions. The wage and hour act makes thi, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau responsible for the administratio | 
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of the child labor provisions. This task has gone forward 
quietly, without fanfare or publicity, and a sound founda- 
tion seems to have been laid for what is essentially a long, 
slow job, with emphasis on education as well as enforce- 
ment. At the end of the first year, procedures for certifying 
the age of child workers are well established in all but two 
states (Texas and Louisiana), affording protection to 
young workers and to their employers. Violations of the 
child labor provisions have been uncovered most frequent- 
ly in canneries, small seasonal or “marginal” enterprises, 
many of which are run on a sweatshop basis. Several cases 
against employers of child labor, in violation of the wage 
and hour act, are pending in the courts. Final action has 
been taken in three cases, in each of which permanent 
injunctions were issued. The Children’s Bureau has en- 
countered relatively little wilful violation of the child labor 
provisions, and in many instances the employer has dis- 
missed the child workers as soon as the violation was 
brought to his attention. 

The chief of the Children’s Bureau is required by the 
law to define “hazardous” occupations from which the act 
bars all young workers under eighteen years of age. One 
such order has been issued, covering the manufacture of 
explosives; a second order, soon to be handed down, will 
bar workers under eighteen from operating trucks or mo- 
tor cars, or acting as “helpers” to adult drivers. The next 
4) study of hazardous occupations will cover coal mining, 
where union agreements for the most part fix seventeen 
as a minimum age; after that will probably come lumber 
and woodworking, industries in which many children 
are employed, particularly in the South. 

When the wage and hour law was enacted, it was hoped 
that the states would pass measures gearing into the fed- 
eral law, and covering industries and occupations which 
Congress does not have power to regulate—local factories 
doing purely intrastate business, restaurants and hotels, 
local retail stores, and so on. Last winter, when the great 
iM] majority of the legislatures were in session, not a single 
state passed such legislation, though many state wage and 
©@ hour bills were introduced. 

Under Section 11 (b) of the act, one state—North Caro- 
lina—has entered into an agreement with the Wage and 
Hour Division and the Children’s Bureau to take over 
responsibility for enforcement of the wage and hour and 
child labor standards, the state to be reimbursed from fed- 
eral funds for what it spends for this purpose. The agree- 
ment is a complete working plan covering every con- 
ceivable administrative item, including staff training and 
tenure. Similar agreements are under discussion in other 
states. 

Perhaps the most complicating feature in the confused 
first year. of the federal wage and hour act was Adminis- 
trator Andrews’ effort to secure amendments to the law, 
correcting some of the weaknesses revealed even in the 
first months of its administration. This move was made 
against the advice of many friends of the act, including 
key members of his staff. 

_ The changes sought by the administrator were embodied 
in a bill introduced by Representative Mary Norton of 
New Jersey, chairman of the House Labor Committee. 
These amendments would have exempted from the 44- 
hour week provision all white collar workers paid $200 
or more a month; exempted all telephone operators in 
exchanges having 300 or fewer subscribers; authorized 
industry committees to study the situation in Puerto Rico 
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and the Virgin Islands, and to fix wage minima for work- 
ers in these territories; substitute a rule of “seasonability 
and perishability” for the troublesome “area of produc- 
tion” rule for agricultural workers; permit suits to be 
brought to restrain violations of the act in any judicial 
district where the defendant “is found or is habited, or 
transacts business”; change the “hot goods” penalties to 
protect innocent buyers. This well intentioned move was 
a costly tactical blunder. It almost destroyed the wage and 
hour law. For once the act was laid open to amendment, 
pressure groups leaped in to mangle or destroy the meas- 
ure. Led by the Agricultural Producers Labor Commit- 
tee, a legislative front for the Associated Farmers [see 
“Who Are the Associated Farmers?” by Richard L. Neu- 
berger in Survey Gravhic, September 1939], the lobbyists 
drew up amendments which would have exempted about 
1,000,000 workers, now covered, from the minimum wage 
provisions, about 1,500,000 from the maximum work 
week. This effort was only one phase of the drive of the 
powerful lobby of self-styled “farm groups” to secure ex- 
emption from the Social Security, Wage and Hour, and 
National Labor Relations Acts for all food producing, 
processing, and handling “from field to table.” These 
amendments were introduced by Representative Barden 
of North Carolina, and there followed a long, bitter and 
devious struggle to substitute the Barden for the Norton 
amendments. The results of expert pressure were seen in 
the manhandling to which the Norton proposals were 
subjected in committee. One loophole after another was 
opened up. For example, lumbering and pulp operations 
were to be exempted from both wage and hour provisions, 
and given a peak season of fourteen weeks with no limit 
on hours; cotton ginning was to be exempted from the 
wage and hour regulations; so was industrial homework. 

After months of maneuvering, Congress adjourned 
without voting on either bill. Seeing that they could not 
drive through their own program, the opponents of the 
wage and hour act took the position that the fewer the 
perfecting amendments, the greater the resentment toward 
the measure and hence the better the chance for outright 
repeal, emasculation, or. nullification. The congressional 
struggle weakened the prestige of the Wage and Hour 
Division and its administrator, discouraged the staff, con- 
fused the friends of the measure, and consolidated its 
opponents. A shift in leadership, a reconsideration of plans 
and procedures were perhaps the inevitable outcome of the 
amendment battle. 


Second Year—in Second Gear 


WHAT THE RESULTS WILL BE IT IS, OF COURSE, TOO EARLY TO 
attempt to forecast. The first year’s experience has shown 
that most employers intend to conform to this, as to other 
laws. It has indicated that flagrant violation will be encoun- 
tered, for the most part, among small employers in mar- 
ginal industries, many of them with sweatshop standards. 
At the end of the first year, the Wage and Hour Division 
knows that its major responsibility today is with the 690,- 


-000 workers who have been earning less than 30 cents an 


hour, the 2,300,000 who. have been working more than 
42 hours a week. It knows that at least a third of those 
who should have gone on a shorter work week, or re- 
ceived overtime pay on October 24, were in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, or Illinois; it knows that most of 
those who on that date should have been lifted to a higher 
wage rate were in the South. (Continued on page 773) 
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When Life Comes First... 


What sort of nudge will the Federal Security Administrator give to hal 
National Health Program—and in what direction? Some notes after 
an interview with the first federal coordinator of insurance, health, wel- || 


fare and educational services. 3 


‘THE DRIVE FOR SOCIAL SECURITY HAS BEEN LED BY MEN AND 
women with a concern—by spokesmen who made articu- 
late the seldom expressed, usually patient and- nearly 
always tragic annals of the poor, the old, the jobless, and 
of dependent children and the blind. Now it registers a 
sea change to have a man turn up as administrator-in- 
chief of the social security program who comes at it out- 
spokenly from an altogether different angle. Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt heads a program that, to be sure, in many of its 
phases has already been lifted out of the realms of relief, 
welfare and philanthropy. What a quarter of a century 
ago distinguished workmen’s compensation from charita- 
ble help for the victims of industrial accidents was that it 
is a right. The same holds for the new social insurances 
in our day. Yet, for the most part, this distinction has yet 
to find wide public acceptance. 

It was six months ago that “the governor,” as he is still 
called from his Indiana days, was made head of the newly 
created Federal Security Agency—the new congeries, not 
a department, but something bigger than a department— 
in an entirely new and streamlined setting. Mr. McNutt 
had had little or no hand in creating these agencies direct- 
ly. He had been successively the dean of a law school, 
head of his state Legion, then national commander of 
the American Legion, governor of Indiana, and high com- 
missioner to the Philippines. He has generally been 
thought of as a politician to his fingertips, but in all these 
things he left his mark as an administrator. Whatever 
may be the long time political consequences of his ap- 


Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator 
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pointment, there is every evidence that this administra- | 
tive side of his capacity has been engaged in his new 
work at 25th and E Streets. 
The significant thing is what he regards as the touch- | 
stone of his job. He feels that he has been put there to ad- 
minister rights. Or as he expressed it to me in a recent 
interview: “The test of the social security program is this: 
Are benefits being paid promptly to all those who, under 
the law, are entitled to receive them?” : 
What has been so long a dream, or a contention, is to | 
him the clearest of facts and underlies alike unemploy- || 
ment compensation, old age pensions and old age insur-— 
ance. Unquestionably, also, it underlies proposals to round | 
out the security program with additional permissive off 
mandatory provisions for cash sickness benefits or for 
health insurance with medical care. Shake them down ™ 
and you have a series of engagements by the Unite 
States government in collaboration with the states to bring | 
certain recognized benefits to people which, by law and | 
by their individual records, they are entitled to. Once 
enacted, these benefits become rights; and Mr. McNutt 
sees himself charged with administrative responsibility 
to see that the participants get them. The key to it all, as | 
he sees it, is not the elaborate set-up of funds and pro- | 
visions, but the everyday citizen who, because he is an- 
American, and qualifies, has it coming to him. It’s as_| 
simple as that—as the right to send children to the public | 
schools, the right to use the public roads, the right to col- | 
lect money from the man who owes it to you. | 
There are, of course, political connotations to this sort | 
of approach. But there are also profoundly important 50° | 
cial conceptions involved, which get to the basic bedrock || 
on which life and work can go on in this country under | 
modern conditions. In the midst of the vicissitudes of in- 
dustry and agriculture, these rights become things people 
can count on and stand on, and feel they are no more | 
being patronized or coddled than when they spend Satur- 
day afternoon in a park. The security program takes form, | 
too, as a reinforcement of the whole economic stability | 
of the country. Things which millions of people can de- | 
pend on become an incalculable force. Here, then, is “| 
conception no longer tucked away in the monographs of 
economists and political philosophers; it sticks in the mind) 
of a public administrator whose walks in life have been 
such a long way from the American Association for La-. 
bor Legislation or the National Conference of Social | 
Work. That this is so gives fresh interest to the man and/ 
to his administration. - | 


i 


Welfare and Government | 


Mr. McNutt’s CAREER HAS BEEN SO DETACHED FROM THE! 
‘long struggle of industrial workers, farmers and consum- 
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Senator Wagner (left) is at work on 
a bill for the National Health Program, 
recommended to Congress by the Presi- 
dent last January on the basis of studies 
carried forward by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee and discussed by 
the National Health Conference of 
which Josephine Roche (below) was 
chairman. Senator Murray (right) of 
Montana wrote the favorable report on 
the first Wagner bill in August, de- 
ferring it for further study. The 
establishment of a Federal Security 
Agency affects the details of the program. 


ers for a stronger voice in the affairs 
of their economic life, that his funda- 
mental social philosophy, his social 
objectives, are on probation, as it were, 
among many spokesmen for the com- 
mon man. Perhaps the nearest which 
Mr. McNutt has come to defining his 
faith in the hopes and aspirations of 
labor were expressed in his dedicatory 
address at the initiation of a Chair of 
Democracy at Florida Southern Col- 
lege on November 12. In general terms, and with passing 
reference to specific federal attacks upon some of the grim 


‘inequalities of opportunity in American life, he said: 


The task of safeguarding and defending democracy be- 
comes the task of extending our freedom and implementing 
our institutions for the realization of equality. Prevailing 
standards are inadequate when the lives of millions of our 
people are haunted by fear, fear arising from economic inse- 
curity, fear of ill health and attendant deprivation, fear deriv- 
ing from ignorance and a lack of cultural advantage, fear 
induced by restrictions upon the free communication and ex- 
change of ideas. Elimination of these things are required for 
the basic conditions under which free men can live ade- 
quately. This task is one which government must accom- 
plish if we, too, are not to become enveloped in the confu- 
sion and disorder which has seized so many parts of the 
world. ... 

Haggard faces, marked with dread apprehension, are in- 
compatible with a democratic community. When we take the 
long view of history, we can understand the magnitude of 
this task. Indeed, man’s inheritance has been shackles rather 
than freedom, fear rather than tranquility, force, ignorance 
and intolerance rather than knowledge, reason and _ wis- 
Mom. ... 

The haunting fear of insecurity, ill health and the closed 
door of economic and educational opportunity are to America 
a menace more grave than the threat of an invading foe. 
Against such a menace the American people must mobilize 
their genius and their courage as well as against danger from 
beyond the seas. . . . Faced with unemployment, illness and 
old age insecurity, men do not solve political problems with 
wisdom. Goaded by fear of want, they do not listen to the 
voices of moderate men. In such circumstances the demagogue 
obtains full sway. 
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It must not be forgotten that govern- 
ment is the last resort of an orderly 


community. . . . The people of Ameri- 
ca are today looking to the government 
to solve the problem of economic inse- 
curity and ill health. It has not been an 
easy thing to do. . . . Americans have 
disliked to admit that a good man could 
not by his own efforts protect himself 
and his family against want. But with 
the evolution of the machine age econ- 
omy, we are realizing that the individual 
cannot, unaided, provide such protection. 

Americans learned long ago that through union there is 
strength against external force, and they are now learning 
that by similar cooperation they may give successful battle 
to the intangible but equally deadly menace of economic 
insecurity. 


How Far THESE PRONOUNCEMENTS MAY BE PROJECTED INTO 
further government action and what shape such action 
may take will in large part depend upon the philosophy 
and influence of the first Federal Security Administrator. 

There is a little known chapter concerned with Mr. 
McNutt’s career in the Philippines which reveals the chal- 
lenge which baffling human problems can present to his 
pragmatic sense of responsibility. Several years ago a 
number of Jewish refugees from Central Europe had 
sought refuge in China because of her policy of admis- 
sion without visa. Then the stream of this haphazard and 
unorganized immigration turned to Manila and gave 
warning of a serious problem in the Philippines. High 
Commissioner McNutt sensed the need for intelligent 
regulation and adequate facilities for the reception of 
refugees, and shaped a program. He grounded his think- 
ing on the principle that the Philippines should only 
accept refugees who could readily be absorbed into the 
social and economic life of the country. Accordingly he 
asked a representative committee in Manila to make a 
survey to find out what were the vocational categories 
in which special skills were actually and immediately 
needed. That was in the spring of 1938. When the study 
demonstrated that there was a lack of certain types of 
trained persons, the task of establishing a proper body to 
carry on the program was pushed ahead by the high com- 
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missioner. The group which had conducted the survey 
was organized as the Jewish Refugee Committee of Ma- 
nila. From the beginning, Commissioner McNutt had 
been in touch with the Refugee Economic Corporation in 
New York. In line with its purpose, the corporation now 
undertook to provide funds for maintaining the immi- 
grants selected until they are able to establish themselves 
in occupations or businesses insufficiently represented in 
the Philippines. A practical, professional procedure was 
established whereby the names of applicants who were 
chosen were sent to the high commissioner’s office which, 
in conjunction with United States and Philippine gov- 
ernment officials, arranged for the issuance of visas. This 
program of selective immigration has been in operation 
now for more than a year. About a thousand refugees have 
emigrated to the Philippines. On the basis of further ex- 
pert surveys, it is expected that about nine thousand more 
can be gradually established there, in ways through which 
to their own advantage they can contribute to the devel- 
opment of the Islands. 

This ability to tackle a problem as a professional man, 
accustomed to cooperate with other professional groups, 
has characterized Mr. McNutt’s first few months as head 
of the Federal Security Agency. He has surrounded him- 
self with a small, highly specialized staff. The main serv- 
ices, with their expansive staff set-ups and countrywide 
personnel have not as yet been altered to any extent. In 
the process of budgeting his office and eliminating over- 
lapping activities, he has not attempted to centralize all 
the “housekeeping” of the Social Security Board, the 
U. S. Employment Service, the CCC, the National Youth 
Administration, the U. S. Public Health Service, and the 
other agencies under his supervision. A personnel office 
(essential for the control of expenses), a general counsel, 
an economist, a tax expert, a public administration expert, 
constitute his immediate staff. In addition there is his 
assistant administrator, Wayne Coy, a well known Indiana 
social welfare authority who is at home in the political 
medium into which much modern welfare work has been 
thrust. Mr. Coy. is at present seriously ill, a circumstance 
which burdens Mr. McNutt with a heavy schedule of 
routine appointments and signatures. As assistant to the 
administrator, Mary Switzer, formerly assistant to As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Josephine Roche, main- 
tains a traditional link with the work of the United States 
Public Health Service which, since it was established in 
1798, had been a unit of the Treasury. Maurice Collins, 
another career civil servant, was drafted from the Bureau 
of the Budget to be executive assistant to the administra- 
tor. He had had years of experience earlier in the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and the Treasury Department. 

Mr. McNutt’s state experience has given him consid- 
erable knowledge of the various levels on which federal 
grants-in-aid programs operate. “State-federal relations are 
primarily human relations,” he puts it, “and must be han- 
dled as such—by persuasion rather than dictation.” Even 
in the application of federal standards (such as the merit 
system which is now being applied), as a past-governor 
himself, he does not believe in undermining the authority 
of a governor. “The governor, after all, is held responsible 
in the states, whether he actually is responsible or not.’ 
For example, he went on to observe, in reference to 
Ohio’s deprivement of more than a million dollars of 
social security grants by the Social Security Board because 
of nonconformity with federal administrative standards, 
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that the remedy does not seem to be congressional over- 
riding of the action of the Social Security Board—but 
rather in granting wider discretionary powers to the 
board itself. 

When I visited Mr. McNutt and informally talked — 
with him about the implications of his job, he was natur- © 
ally preoccupied to a certain extent with the campaigns 
then under way for high old age pensions in Ohio and 
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California. In this connection, the governor was con- | 


cerned lest certain organized pressure groups should do a 
great disservice to old people. “The right of old people to | 
pensions is unquestioned,” he said, “but immature schemes ~ 
tend to break down confidence in government. The ex- 
tent to which the federal government could lawfully co- 
operate on such state programs is extremely limited.” 


Mr. McNutt and the Health Program 


PRIMARILY THE NEW FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY IS CHARGED | 
with administering things already established. There is 


one field, however, where the federal government is still =} 


almost in the blueprint stage. That blueprint is the Na- 
tional Health Program. Health was one of the urgent 
items committed to the President’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security in 1935 in breaking ground for the Social 
Security Act. With the exception of titles V and VI, health 
was ditched by organized medicine’s opposition. 

Two years later an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Health and Welfare was set up by the President under 
the chairmanship of Miss Roche, with representatives from 
the Social Security Board, the Departments of Agriculture, | 
Interior and Labor. Charged with correlating government | 
health activities, one of the special technical committees 
appointed was that on medical care, At the end of a year > 
its members were convinced that an intelligent program | 
of federal activity could not be worked out and launched 
like a balloon. It involved the whole landscape of state, 
county, and municipal agencies, public and private, if. 
it was to count as it should. Another year was spent on 
this larger canvass. Reports on needs and programs to 
meet these needs were put before a National Health Con- 
ference in July 1938. [See “The Unserved Millions” by 
Paul Kellogg and Helen Hall, Survey Graphic, September 
1938.] These recommendations covered: 


. the extension of public health activities 

maternal and child welfare 

adequate hospital facilities 

federal state cooperation for the care of the medically needy 

a general program of medical care through the use of tax- 
ation or insurance or a combination of the two, through state 
plans aided by federal advice and funds 

disability compensation, weiss after unemployment 
compensation 
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It remained for Senator Wagner of New York to in- 
troduce a bill; that bill was approved i in principle but de- 
ferred for further study of its details last August by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. This committee, which included Senator Robert 
Taft of Ohio, went on the record in favor of the object- 
ives of the bill in a widely quoted preliminary report pre-_ 
pared by Senator Murray of Montana. Meanwhile Sena- ji 


tor Wagner and his colleagues are reviving the bill for in- 


troduction in the next regular session of Congress. 

As a result of the National Health Conference, wider 
groups are aroused by the issues involved. Organized 
labor, organized consumers and organized farmers are + 
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actively campaigning for a new Wagner measure, sight 
unseen. Dr. Morris Fishbein and other spokesmen for 
the American Medical Association have been correspond- 
ingly disturbed, and have attempted to counter the Wag- 
ner bill by writing their own measure. But a liberal sec- 
tion of the medical profession and growing sections of 
plain people alike are beginning to see their stake in a 
really comprehensive approach—again not only as a de- 
sirable thing to meet human needs, but as a measure 
which, in new ways, will provide what Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran has called “the right to health.” 

When I discussed the Health Program with Mr. Mc- 
Nutt he had just sent greetings to all public health work- 
ers in the United States. I quote from the release prepared 
by the Federal Security Agency: 

The chief of the government’s new health, social welfare, 
and educational agency expressed the belief that the National 
Health Program represents a most intelligent and humane 
effort to overcome those conditions “which reduce the na- 
tional vitality and tend to prevent the attainment of the 
maximum mental and physical development of our citizens.” 


This, of course, is an uncontroversial general statement 
by Mr. McNutt. How far does he go in bringing it down 
to earth, and to that going principle which, as we have 
een, he considers to be at the bottom of the new services 
united under his supervision? Evidently he is following 
the lead of the President. On November 15, Mr. McNutt 
sked for a meeting with the President in order to ascer- 
ain how far the President would be willing to go in filling 
vhat Mr. McNutt called obvious gaps in the social secu- 
tity system. But, on November 16, after he had discussed 
vith the President the problems “that lie ahead of us,” he 
as unwilling to state what recommendations he had 
aken to the White House. 

Like the members of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
sion and Labor who subscribed to Senator Murray’s pre- 
liminary report on last year’s Wagner bill, Mr. McNutt 
does not believe the original Wagner bill satisfactory. 
‘I saw manifest on every side a feeling that more study 
was required.” One side on which he saw it manifested 
as that of the board of trustees of the American Medi- 
al Association, with whom he has consulted in an effort 
o find the common ground on which organized medicine 
an meet the advocates of a genuine National Health 
Program halfway—or perhaps more than halfway, if the 
ore representative house of delegates of the AMA is 
aken as an index of the sentiment of organized physi- 
cians generally. 
A lot of water has gone over the dam since, as governor 
o£ Indiana in 1934, Mr. McNutt broke with the trend of 
odern public health procedure. At that time in the course 
»£ reorganizing the state government in the interests of 
mmediate economy, he handed over the responsibility 
uid the state funds for preventive medicine largely to the 
county medical societies, instead of to full time paid health 
workers. At that time, too, Governor McNutt abolished or 
turtailed various state services in a program that was 
rged if not written by the Indiana State Medical Associ- 
ition. Mr. McNutt is still a decentralizer, an ardently 
udget-conscious administrator, a lawyer-teacher still ex- 
iremely sensitive to fellow feeling among the doctors. 
ill this lead him to shy away from measures that would 
Ty to modernize the economics of medicine as science has 

odernized its practices? There is the risk of his lapsing 
nto a mere professional development of health services, 
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to grants to existing hospitals and such items on the fringes 
of the basic problem. An adaptation of his Indiana pro- 
gram to the national scene would not be the National 
Health Program envisaged by Senator Wagner, by organ- 
ized labor—or by organized farm groups, except to the 
extent that rural hospital facilities were increased. 

But he is not back in Indiana—and this is not the mid- 
thirties. “Our problem now,” he told me, “is to deter- 
mine what we can do in the solution of the general health 
problem, how much it will cost, whether we can pay the 
bill, and to make a good and adequate start.” 

Mr. McNutt has wholeheartedly endorsed “the exten- 
sion of the benefits of preventive measures to all the peo- 
ple, and medical and hospital care for those who need 
these services.” Furthermore he adds, “Medical services 
must be administered by members of the medical profes- 
sion.” He has not, however, yet committed himself on the 
subject of health insurance for the payment of medical 
expenses; or for disability compensation for the partial 
reimbursement of wages lost by workers who are sick. 
Such services fall into the category of insurance, or at 
least into the category of earmarked taxes. Under the 
present provisions of the Wagner bill, these programs are, 
to be sure, entirely optional with the states, and it is not 
likely that more than two or three states are prepared to 
begin with a program as broad as that. 

There is grave administrative danger in starting out 
with a minimum “poor man’s program,” limited to fam- 
ilies on relief or the lowest brackets of the “medically 
needy.” There would not be enough money to do a really 
good job. Such a program might easily be discredited if 
marginal private doctors began scrambling for what they 
could get out of it individually. As evidence of some of the 
mistakes that can be made we have the brief experience 
under: the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in 
1934-35 when many county and state medical societies 
sought cash and control, thereby raising very pertinent 
questions concerning the responsibility for outlaying pub- 
lic funds when tax money is paid to private practitioners. 


Ir Is NOT MERELY CONJECTURE OR RUMOR TO SAY THAT THE 
addition of the National Health Program to the social 
security program will be an issue in 1940. The chorus for 
it has risen at a thousand discussions this fall. 

Ominous events abroad cannot divert attention from 
the weak spots in our democracy. The people, led. by 
spokesmen with a concern and with hard statistics on 
their: side, will not be willing to temporize indefinitely 
on the Health Program. Moreover, in line with the feel- 
ing expressed by one informed journalist in Washington 
that the War Department should have been represented at 
the National Health Conference last year, certain highly 
placed army officials are eager to improve the general fit- 
ness of the population. It would be a paradox if prepared- 
ness should sweep the Health Program into reality. 

When, quite frankly, I asked Mr. McNutt if, from an 
administration point of view, there was a tendency to 
associate the Health Program with preparedness, he said, 
“Health represents preparedness, of course, but prepared- 
ness for life, and all that life has to offer. As so often hap- 
pens, in the matter of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, we are just getting round to some first things last; 
for health is life itself; and life comes first.” 

This gets back to his principles—service and security as 
a right. Will he go through with it? 
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A Man and His Work 
Paintings by Frank C. Kirk 


There is genuine understanding in Mr. Kirk’s 
paintings of workers and simple homes and 
still life groupings of humble possessions. This 
artist knew poverty and frustration as a youth 
in the Russian Ukraine. Defeated in his am- 
bition to study art, he became a laborer, joined 
an underground movement to overthrow czar- 
ism, and was exiled. It was only on coming to 
this country that he had a chance to develop 
his talent for painting—he was awarded a 
scholarship to the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. He has lived up to his promise: he 
has won awards, sold paintings to a number of 
museums as well as private collectors. He has 
made murals for half a dozen theaters; and it 
was while at work on one of these, in the an- 
thracite district, that he became acquainted with 
the miners whom he portrays so vividly. 
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Aftermath in Poland | 


THE DRAMA AND FURY OF WAR IN POLAND ALREADY HAVE 
passed into history. The dust of bombardment has settled 
in Warsaw; rain has washed its bloodstained streets. Even 
the stench of corpses buried in the rubble of broken 
masonry has been stifled by autumn frosts. Do not sink 
back relieved that the suffering of Poland is mercifully 
at an end. The guns may be silenced; now begins the 
silent and more terrible struggle with hunger. When 
death rained from the sky, it was sudden death cutting 
down men, women and children without time for reflec- 
tion. War’s aftermath is sullen, slow-stalking death— 
from starvation, disease and exposure. Few headlines may 
note this second onslaught. Yet the Polish dead may be 
stacked like cordwood before spring thaws the frozen 
ground to permit decent burial. 

The first authentic hint of this prospect comes from 
Quaker investigators who are now negotiating with the 
German government for permission to engage in relief 
in Warsaw. The American Friends Service Committee, 
in cooperation with the Commission for Polish Relief, 
Inc., dispatched Homer L. Morris and Howard W. Elkin- 
ton from Berlin to survey conditions in Warsaw, together 
with William C. MacDonald, an American business man 
representing the latter organization. 

The German government cordially welcomed. this prof- 
fered American assistance. Officials of the N.S.V. (Nation- 
alsoztalistische Volkswohlfart) which has charge of 
civilian welfare, arranged the tour of investigation and 
accompanied the aie delegation. Tel trip was 
marred by an unfortunate automobile smash-up which 
sent Mr. Elkinton to the hospital with a broken collar- 
‘bone and broken hip. The other delegates pressed on to 
Warsaw, returning to Berlin on October 24. 

It is still too soon to compile a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of conditions in Poland and among the 200,000 


The New Polish Relief Gétmittees 


The Commission for Polish Relief, Inc., 37 East 36th Street, 
New York City, is under the chairmanship of Henry Noble 
MacCracken of Vassar College; the vice-chairman is Mrs. 
Vernon Kellogg; treasurer, Frederic C. Walcott. Maurice 
Pate, executive secretary of the commission, was connected 
with the American Relief Association in Polish relief at the 
same time that the first Quaker unit was aiding that country. 
He and his business associate, William C. MacDonald, have 
lived for many years in Poland. Mr. MacDonald is now 
representing the commission in the negotiations with the 
German government. To cooperate with the Commission 
for Polish Relief, the American Friends Service Committee 
has created a small subcommittee under the chairmanship of 
Alfred G. Scattergood, at one time chief of the Quaker 
Child Feeding Mission to Germany. The committee in- 
cludes Charles J. Rhoads, commissioner of Indian affairs 
under President Hoover; Wilmot R. Jones, Wilmington, 
Del.; Claude C. Smith, and Eleanor Stabler Clarke. The 
secretary of the Quaker Committee is John F. Rich, author 
of this article. He has directed the Friends’ Spanish relief 


work during the past three years. 


by JOHN F. RICH 


Polish refugees who fled to adjoining countries. Cabled 
reports from the Quaker delegates, and their statement te 
the press in Berlin, told only of what they saw in Warsaw. 


Reports from other sources help to fill out the account: 


although large areas are shrouded in silence. What is 


happening, for example, in that part of Poland which 
was seized by Soviet Russia? i 


Warsaw, a city oF 1,300,000 PEOPLE, Is MORE THAN HALF, 
destroyed, the Quaker delegates report. Thirty-five per 
cent of the houses are utterly demolished and 20 percent | 
are badly damaged. The worst destruction is in they 
crowded tenements of the old city and in the Jewish 
quarter. There, buildings have been tumbled into piles! 
of bricks two stories high. It is said that 50,000 lives were 
lost in the siege of Warsaw. The wounded and injurec\ 
have not been counted—they must total hundreds of} 
thousands. The survivors, without homes, money on} 
work, are utterly dependent on charity. . 
Morris and MacDonald found that the N.S.V. hac) 
taken remarkably effective measures to provide food for 
the populace despite the terrible destruction of the city | 
and the breakdown of its water system. Food was prey 
pared outside of the city and hauled in thermos trucks:! 
The Quaker workers found well organized dining rooms’ 
feeding bread and soup to 250,000 people daily and issu: 
ing 300, 000 additional bread rations. They estimated thay 
this was meeting only half of the need in the devastatec: 
city, but were assured that the feeding program probably || 
would be increased. German authorities already hac’ 
begun to rebuild the ruins. The water system had beer 
repaired. The reconstruction will provide employmen ! 
for many of the people who are still able-bodied. 
While German authorities are providing general fooo 
relief in Poland, it is already foreseen that supplies 0° 
milk, cod liver oil for children, and other special material’ 


will be needed from outside sources, Formerly, Polanc’’ 


imported $50 million worth of wool and cotton. Witl | 


weaie8 
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this normal supply entirely cut off, there will be grea 
need for the shipment of woolen goods, blankets ane 
warm clothing. 

Excluded from relief are the Jewish people who tota’ 
30 percent of Warsaw’s population. They are compellec 
to exist on their own resources, although they are th 
poorest element in the city. If this attitude toward thy 


Jews is applied with efficiency throughout German-helej: 


Poland, an appalling story of mass starvation will be re) 
corded in this stricken land. : 

Fleeing before the German invaders, thousands d 
Jewish onarilies moved eastward into the Russian-helt: 
provinces where they hoped to escape persecution. Lan v 
owners and persons afraid of communist oppression fle’: 
westward into German territory. This vast displacemen! 
of populations, traveling without funds or any sure: dest’ 
nation, must inevitably result in dire distress. | 

More than 200,000 refugees are said to have clusterer 
around Wilno, which has now become a part of Lithv 
ania. Other thousands escaped into Rumania and Hur. 
gary; and in none of these countries can the homeles’ 
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people expect to find shelter or security. Remnants of the 
Polish army are interned in Rumania. From these dread 
encampments come stories of hunger and exposure which 
suggest that many will perish from the rigors of winter. 
The American Red. Cross is now planning shipments of 
blankets and clothing for these men. 

The German government has suggested establishing 
bureaus in Poland to trace missing persons. Already ap- 
peals for information concerning relatives are pouring in 
from Polish-Americans to the American Red Cross and 
other interested agencies. As yet, little more can be done 
than to list the applicants and submit the names of miss- 
ing persons to be traced. 


As YET THE Friends Service COMMITTEE HAS NOT REACHED 
any agreement on relief procedure. Quite evidently the 


German authorities are sparing no efforts to feed the 


Polish people on a very large scale. The Quakers feel def- 
initely (and this is shared by the Commission for Polish 
Relief) that American participation must be of an im- 
partial nature reaching everyone in distress, including 
Jews, without discrimination. It has been suggested that 
the most valuable Quaker service might be specifically to 
provide milk and other items of food for children and 
expectant and nursing mothers. At the same time, the 
Commission for Polish Relief is negotiating with German 
officials to develop a system of clothing package relief 
from America to Poland. In this, the German Embassy in 
Washington and the German Consulate General in New 
York, as well as authorities in Berlin, have shown a spirit 
of cooperation. If the normal remittances from Polish 
Americans to their relatives in Poland can be reestablished 
with the recipients entitled to claim such remittances 
either in cash or in clothing, it might be carried out 
through the postal system of Poland or some other agency 
without any racial discrimination. In this, the Quaker rep- 
resentatives would be in close collaboration. At this stage 
in the negotiations, it is evidently not the desire of the 
German government to permit a large American person- 
nel to undertake relief in German-held Polish territory. 
The work of distributing supplies might be done by 
Polish people under Quaker supervision. This is in ac- 
cordance with the usual Quaker relief practices during 
the recent Spanish war. For example, a group of thirty 
workers in Spain were able to control the distribution 
of food for as many as 500,000 people. 

It is expected that two additional Quaker representa- 
tives will sail shortly to continue the discussions in Berlin 
and, if possible, remain in Poland to organize the relief 
service. They will be J. Edgar Rhoads, a well known 
Quaker business man of Wilmington, Del., and Arthur 
Gamble, of Lexington, Ky., who has done distinguished 
work as WPA administrator in that state. Both Mr. 
Rhoads and Mr. Gamble are seasoned relief administra- 
tors. Mr. Rhoads was one of the principal directors during 
the great German child feeding program undertaken by 
American Quakers during the post-war years of hunger. 
Mr. Gamble served with the Quaker unit in Poland dur- 


ing the same period and thus has a particularly valuable 


background for this further service. 

The fact that Quakers helped to rebuild devastated 
Poland from 1919 to 1925 lends impetus to their desire 
to return to the Polish people in their present distress. In 


International 


Without parents, without home, without country, these two 
little Polish refugees in Rumania are typical of thousands 


this first Quaker mission, English and American workers 
united in aiding the refugees as they returned from Rus- 
sia to find their farms and villages obliterated by war. 
With them the returning peasants brought the dread 
typhus that spread with appalling rapidity and threatened 
to reach all the countries of Europe. The first task Quakers 
undertook was to scrub, fumigate or burn every bit of 
clothing and furniture that the impoverished people had 
been able to salvage. 

Working with the American Red Cross and the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration, the Friends’ unit imported cot- 
tonseed meal from the United States to feed the Polish 
cattle which furnished milk for the starving children. 
By securing Polish army horses and German trench 
spades, it was possible to equip many farmers to restart 
their economic life. In 1925 the Quaker relief service in 
Poland was closed, leaving as a memorial to their work an 
institution for-the training of orphan boys in agriculture. 
~Now the Commission for Polish Relief, which is 
specializing in relief among the refugees in the neutral 
countries surrounding Poland, is planning to bring aid in 
some form to the population of occupied Poland through 
the American Friends Service Committee. Relief has been 
organized for 10,000 of the 30,000 civilian Polish refugees 
in Rumania, under the direction of Paul Super, an Amer- 
ican YMCA worker in Warsaw. The hope of repatriating 
these people, only 5 percent of whom are of the Jewish 
faith, depends upon the kind of government that will be 
established in German-held Poland. Perhaps the most 
acute immediate situation is that of the 100,000 refugees 
who, when caught between German and Russian forces, 
first moved into the vicinity of Wilno, and later surged, 
terror-stricken, into Lithuania. 

Meanwhile, as the Commission for Polish Relief pro- 
ceeds with its initial efforts to raise funds in the United 
States, and local committees in many cities are planning 
benefit concerts, the American, Red Cross is actively co- 
operating. 

In this new ordeal of war and its aftermath, the local 
resources of the people in Poland and in the neighboring 
states are utterly unequal to the task ahead. 
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“Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your children.”—Luke xxiii:28 


MESSAGE from 1914 


—for 1939 and AFTER 
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THE LETTER was in 
Miss Addams’ words. The 
Si bovy, declaration itself was a 
Pe, Le . 
aa decopet mosaic; based on the dis- 
C7 
S tee, cussions and common sense 
OON after the outbreak of the meetings; but pieced 
of the World War in 1914, a together also from other 
number of men and women met at the sources ranging from ancient 
Henry Street Settlement in New York, to consider its writ to the spirited expressions 
effects not only in the belligerent countries but in the neutral arrncliohnintthistandtocherconune 
countries as well. tries, under the impact of war in 
At a second conference in midwinter, there was abundant con- 1914. Antedating American par- 
firmation of the forecasts made six months before, of retardation ticipation in that conflict, and 
Pp 


to those movements for the Progress of mankind which had 
been gaining impetus in all lands. All over the world were ap- 
_ Pearing the proper and expected signs of a throwback. 

It was felt that the time had come to break silence and voice 
_ convictions. Twenty-two Participants found common footing in 
the declarations on the following pages: here reprinted from 
The Survey after almost a quarter of a century. 


_ THE INITIATIVE of the meetings, and the Purpose in the 
minds of those who called them, was expressed in a letter of invi- 
tation (from which the paragraphs on the cover of this pamphlet 
were taken), issued in the names of Jane Addams, Lillian D. 
Wald and Paul Kellogg. 
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America’s withdrawal after the peace, the statement of course 
carries no evaluation of our share of responsibility for the 
recurrence of war in 1939. Nonetheless its arraignments and 
aspirations alike ring true today. 


FOLLOWING the meetings, an informal committee was organized, 
which evolved under the chairmanship of Miss Wald into the 
American Union Against Militarism ( 1915-18); from which, on 
the one hand, sprang the American Civil Liberties Union. On 
the other hand, several of the signatories participated in the 
League of Free Nations Association (1918), out of which grew 
the Foreign Policy Association. Miss Addams gave leadership to 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 


a 


T EVERY STAGE OF WARFARE IN THE PAST, there have been 
men and women in all nations who have endeav- 
ored to abate and lessen it. Their repeated endeav- 

ors have been answered only by repeated wars, until the 
present war in Europe completes the works of death, 
desolation, and tyranny. 

In spite of this, these protests against war are destined 
to succeed; as, centuries earlier in the history of the race, 
the sentiment of pity, of respect for human life, called a 
halt to senseless slaughter. 

There came the time, for example, to Greek and Jew- 
ish peoples when a few set their faces against human sac- 
rifice as a religious rite of their highest faith—bound up, 
like our wars, with old fealties and solemn customs, and 
with their most desperate fears. Humble men and women, 


OUR RIGHT TO PROTEST 


the case against war and to draw the counts from 

burning words spoken by those who protest and who 
are of all peoples—we make single judgment and complete 
indictment. 


B Y THAT OPPORTUNITY, now ours as never before, to weigh 


By THAT GooD FORTUNE Which has placed us outside the con- 
flict; by that ill fortune by which the belligerent and his rights 
have heretofore bestrode the world; by mine-strewn channels, 
and by international codes which offer scant redress—we 
speak as people of a neutral nation. 


By THE UNEMPLOYED OF OUR WATERFRONTs, and the aug- 
mented misery of our cities; by the financial depression which 
has curtailed our school building and crippled our works of 
good will; by the sluicing of human impulse among us from 
channels of social development to the back-eddies of salvage 
and relief—we have a right to speak. 


By THE HOT ANGER AND CIVIL STRIFE that we have known; 
by our pride, vainglory, and covetousness; by the struggles we 
have made for national integrity and defense of our hearth- 
stones; by our consciousness that every instinct and motive 
and ideal at work in this war, however lofty or however base, 


WHAT WAR HAS DONE AND IS DOING 


ITS BLIGHTS 


AR HAS BROUGHT Low our conception of the precious- 
ness of human life as slavery brought low our con- 
ception of human liberty. 


Ir HAS BENUMBED Our growing sense of the nurture of life; 
and at a time when we were challenging Reichstag, Parlia- 
ment and Congress with the needlessness of infant mortality 
and child labor, it has entrenched a million youths with cold 
and fever and impending death. 


Ir HAs THWARTED the chance of our times for the fulfilment 
of life, and scattered like burst shrapnel the hands of the 
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TOWARDS THE PEACE 
THAT SH A lb Eease 


eis Rees 


out of sheer affection for their kind, revolted. In face of 
persecution and ridicule, they warned their countrymen 
that in pouring human blood upon altars to the gods they 
wrought upon their kind more irreparable wrong than 
any evil which they sought to forfend. Finally, there came 
to be enough people with courage and pity sufficient to 
carry a generation with them. 

It took these people many centuries to rid themselves 
of human sacrifice; during many centuries more they 
relapsed again and again, in periods of national despair. 
So have we fallen back into warfare, and perhaps will 
fall back again and again, until in self-pity, in self-defense, 
in self-assertion of the right to life, not as hitherto, a few, 
but the whole people of the world, will brook this thing — 


no longer. 


Car oy Mew gn te 


trimer yy 
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has had some counterpart in our national history and our 
current life—we can speak a common language. 


15 we fret todes Boia ore tebe 


By THAT COMRADESHIP AMONG NATIONS Which has made for 
mutual understanding; by those inventions which, binding us _ 
in communication, have put the horrors of war at our doors; / 
by the mechanical contrivances which have multiplied and 
intensified those horrors; by the quickening human sym- 
pathies which have made us sensitive to the hurts of others— 
we can speak as fellow-victims of this great oppression. 


I 


i 


By OUR HERITAGE FROM THE EMBATTLED NATIONS; by our debt 
to them for languages and faiths and social institutions; for 
science, scholarship, and invention; by the broken and deso- 
lated hearts that will come to us when the war ends; by our 
kinships and our unfeigned friendships—we can speak as 
brothers. 


= 
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Y ALL THESE THINGs—we hold the present opportunity for 
B conscience-searching and constructive action to be an 
especial charge upon us; upon the newcomers among us from ~ 
the fatherlands; and upon the joint youth of all the peoples of — 
the two Americas. 


WO py 


swimmers, the sensitive muscles of the mechanics and the 
weavers, the throats of the singers and the interpreters, the 
eyes of the astronomers and the melters—every’ skilled. and — 
prescient part of the human body, every gift and competence 
of the human mind. 


: 
4 
sculptors and the violinists, the limbs of the hurdlers and the ' 


Ir HAS SET BACK Our promptings towards the conservation — 
of life; and in a decade when England :and France and — 
Russia, Germany and Austria and Belgium, have been work- + 
ing out social insurance against the hazards of peace, it has 


SURVEY .GRAPHIC ~ 
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thrown back upon the world an unnumbered company of 
the widowed and the fatherless, of crippled breadwinners and 
of aged parents, left bereft and destitute. 


Ir HAS BLOCKED our way towards the ascent of life; and in a 
century which has seen the beginnings of effort to upbuild 
the common stock, it has cut off from parenthood the strong, 
the courageous, and the high-spirited. 


ITS INJURIES 


T HAS PITTED HUMAN FLESH against machinery in its de- 
velopment of armaments. 


Ir HAs BROUGHT STRANGE MEN to the door-sills of peaceful 
people; men like their own men, bearing no grudges against 
them; men snatched away from their fields and villages where 
their fathers lie buried, to kill and burn and destroy till this 


other people are driven from their homes of a thousand years 


or sit abject and broken. 


IT HAs STRIPPED FARMs and ruined self-sustaining communi- 
ties, and poured into a bewildered march for succor the lame 
and aged and bedridden, the little children and the women 
great with child unborn. 


Ir HAs SET VAST comMuNITIEs at the task of rehabilitating 
economic gains won through centuries of struggle and sacri- 
fice; and not until these are regained will they be free to think 
not merely of living, but of better life. 


IT HAS RAZED THE FLOWING LINES in which the art and 
aspiration of earlier generations expressed themselves, and has 
thus waged war upon the dead. 


IT HAs TORTURED AND TWISTED the whole social fabric of the 
living. 


IT HAS BURDENED OUR CHILDREN and our children’s children 
with a staggering load of debt. 


Ir HAS INUNDATED THE LOWLANps of the world’s economy 
with penury and suffering unreckonable, hopelessly under- 
mining standards of living already much too low. 


IT HAS BLASTED OUR NEW INTERNATIONALISM in the protec- 
tion of working women and children. 


IT HAS RENT AND TRAMPLED upon the network of world 
cooperation in trade and craftsmanship which was making 
all men fellow-workers. 


Ir HAS DISTRACTED OUR MINDs with its business of destruction 
and has stayed the forward reach of the builders among men. 


IT HAS CONSCRIPTED PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, summoning 
them from research and the prolongation of life to the patch- 
work of its wreckage. 


IT HAs SUCKED INTO ITs BLOOD AND MIRE OUr most recent 
conquests over the elements—over electricity and air and the 
depths of ocean; and has prostituted our prowess in engineer- 
ing, chemistry, and technology, to the service of terror and 
injury. 


IT HAs BENT OUR TRADE RoUTEs and systems of transportation 
into runways to its slaughter-pens, so that neither volcanoes, 
nor earthquakes, nor famine, but only the plagues, can match 
War in unbounded disaster. 


ITS WRONGS > 


T HAS BY ITS COMPULSORY SERVICE MADE PATRIOTISM A SHELL, 
empty of liberty. 


Ir HAS WRESTED THE POWER OF SELF-DEFENSE from the hands 
- of freemen who wielded lance and sword and scythe, and has 
set them as machine-tenders to do the bidding of their masters. 


DECEMBER 1939 


Ir HAs SET UP THE MILITARY independent of and superior to 
the civil power. 


Ir HAS SUBSTITUTED ARBITRARY AUTHORITY for the play of 
individual conscience; and the morals of footloose men who 
escape identity in the common uniform for that social pres- 
sure which in the household and village, in neighborhood 
and state, makes for personal responsibility, for decency, and 
fair play. 3 

It HAS BATTENED ON APATHY, unintelligence and helpless- 
ness, such as surrender the judgment and volition of nations 
into a few hands; and has nullified rights and securities, such 
as are of inestimable value to the people and formidable to 
tyrants only. 


Ir HAs THREATENED the results of a hundred martyrdoms 
and revolutions, and put in jeopardy those free governments 
which make possible still newer social conquests. 


Ir HAS CRUSHED under iron heels the uprisings of civiliza- 
tion itself. 


ITS EVILS 


1k HAS MASSED AND EXPLODED the causes of strife. 


Ir HAS NOT ONLY SHATTERED MEN’s BREASTS, but has let 
loose the black fury of their hearts; so that in rape, and 
cruelty, and rage, ancient brutishness trails at the heels of all 
armies. 


Ir HAS SET FAITHFUL AGAINST FAITHFUL, priest against priest, 
prayers against prayers for that success of one army which 
means slaughter for both. 


Ir HAS MADE WEREWOLVES OF NEIGHBORING PEOPLES, in the 
imaginations of each other. 


Ir HAS PUT ITs STAMP UPON GROWING BOYS AND GIRLS, and 
taught them to hate other children who have chanced to be 
born on the other side of some man-made boundary. 


Ir Has rNBRED with the ugliest strains of commercialism, 
perverting to its purposes the increase of over-dense popula- 
tions and their natural yearning for new opportunities for 
enterprise and livelihood. 

Ir HAs WHETTED among neutral nations a lust to profit by 
furnishing the means to prolong its struggles. 

Ir Has TURNED the towers of art and science into new 
Babels, so that our philosophers and men of letters, our 
physicists and geographers, our economists and biologists and 
dramatists, speak in strange tongues; and to hate each other 
has become a holy thing among them. 

Ir HAs FouND A wor~p of friends and neighbors, and sub- 
stituted a world of outlanders and aliens and enemies. 

IT HAS BURNED ITSELF INTO MEN’s souLs as an evil fact of 


life, to be accepted along with every other good and evil; 
instead of what it is—a survival of barbarism which can and 


should be ended. 


Ir HAS VIOLATED THE FINER SENSIBILITIES OF THE RACE, and 
weakened our claim upon them for the betterment of the 
conditions under which people live. 


If HAs GIVEN THE LIE To THE TEACHINGs of missionaries and 
educators, and will stay civilization in the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 


Ir HAS LESSENED THE NUMBER of those who feel the joys 
and sofrows of all peoples as of their own. 


Ir HAS STRANGLED TRUTH and paralyzed the power and bias 
to face it, and has set up monstrous and irreconcilable myths 


of self-ustification. 
Ir HAs MUTILATED the human spirit. 


Ir HAs BECOME A THING Which passeth all understanding. 
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and Mediterranean, 


STRIKING HANDS 


E HAVE HEARD THE CALL FROM oveERsEas of those who 
have appealed to men and women of good will in all 
nations to join with them in throwing off this tyranny 


upon life. 


We WOULD Go FURTHER: we would throw open a peace 


which should be other than a shadow of old wars and a fore- 


shadowing of new. We do more than plead with men to stay 
their hands from killing. We hail living men. As peace-lovers, 
we charge them with the sanctity of human life; as democrats 
and freemen, we charge them with its sovereignty. 


Y THE EIGHT MILLION NATiveEs of the warring states living 
among us without malice or assault one upon another, 
we would leave the occasions of fighting no longer for idle 


war boards to decide. 


By THE BLOW OUR FOREBEARS STRUCK AT BARBARISM when 
they took vengeance out of private hands, we would wrest 
the manufacture of armaments and deadly weapons from the 
gun-mongers and powder-makers who gain by it. 


By THOSE ELECTRIC CURRENTS that have cut the ground from 
under the old service of diplomacy, and spread the new in- 
telligence, we would put the ban upon intrigue and secret 


_ treaties, 


For we Hotp that not soldiers, nor profit-takers, nor diplo- 
mats, but the people who suffer and bear the brunt of war, 
should determine whether war must be; that with ample time 
for investigation and publicity of its every cause and meaning, 
with recourse to every avenue for mediation and settlement 
abroad, war should come only by the slow process of self- 
willing among men and women who solemnly publish and 


declare it to be a last and sole resort. 


ITH OUR TREATIED BORDERLAND, three thousand miles in 

V V length, without fort or trench from Atlantic to Pacific, 

which has helped weld us for a century of unbroken peace 

with our neighbors to the North, we would spread faith not 
in entrenched camps but in open boundaries. 


WITH THE PACT OF OUR WRITTEN CONSTITUTION before us, 
which binds our own sovereign states in amity, we are con- 
vinced that treaty-making may be lifted to a new and in- 
violable estate, and become the foundation for that world or- 
ganization which for all time shall make for peace on earth 
and good will among men. 


WITH OUR EXPERIENCE IN LESSER CONFLICTs in industrial 
life, which have none the less embraced groups as large as 
armies, have torn passions, and rasped endurance to the utter- 
most, we can bear testimony that at the end of such strife as 
cleaves to the heart of things, men are disposed to lay the 
framework of their relations in larger molds than those which 


broke beneath them. 


WiTH OUR NINETY MILLION PEOPLE, drawn from Alpine 
Danubian, Baltic and Slavic stocks, 
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with a culture blended from these different affluents, we hold 
that progress lies in the predominance of none; and that the 
civilization of each nation needs to be refreshed by that com- 
mingling with the genius and the type of other human 
groups, that blending which began on the coast lands and 
islands of the Aegean Sea, where European civilization first 
drew its sources from the Euphrates and the Nile. 


WitH MEMORIES OF THE TYRANNY which provoked our 
Revolution, with the travail still upon us by which our people 
in turn paid for the subjection of another race, with the bit- 
terness only now assuaged which marked our period of mis- 
trust and reconstruction, we bear witness that boundaries 
should be set where not force, but justice and consanguinity, 
direct; and that, however boundaries fall, liberty and the 
Howering-out of native culture should be secure. 


Wir America’s FAIR CHALLENGE to the spirit of the East 
and to the chivalry of the West in standing for the open door 
in China when that Empire, now turned Republic, was 
threatened by dismemberment, we call for the freeing of the 
ports of every ocean from special privilege based on territorial 
claim—throwing them open with equal chance to all who by 
their ability and energy can serve new regions with mutual 
benefit. 


WITH THE FAITH OUR PEOPLE HAVE KEPT with Cuba, the re- 
gard we have shown for the integrity of Mexico and our 
preparations for the independence of the Philippine Islands, 
we urge the framing of a common colonial policy which shall 
put down that predatory exploitation which has embroiled 
the West and oppressed the East, and shall stand for an oppor- 


tunity for each latent and backward race to build up according — 


to its own genius. 


Y OUR FULL CENTURY OF RUTHLESS WASTE Of forest, ore, 
and fuel; by the vision which has come to us in these 
later days, of conserving to the permanent uses of the people 


the water-power and natural wealth of our public domain, 


we propose the laying down of a world policy of conservation. 


By THAT TEDIUM AND MONOTONY OF LIFE AND LABor endured 
by vast multitudes until, when war drums sound, the wage 


earner leaps from his bench, and the harvester forsakes his — 
field, we hold that the ways of peace should be cast so as to 
make stirring appeal to the heroic qualities in men, and give - 
common utterance to the rhythm and beauty of national — 


feeling. 


By THE JOY OF OUR PEOPLE IN THE CONQUEST OF A CON- 


TINENT; by the rousing of all Europe, when the great navi- — 


gators threw open the New Indies and the New World, we 


conceive a joint existence such that the achieving instincts 


among men, not as one nation against another, nor as one 


class against another, but as one generation after another, — 


shall have freedom to come into their own. 
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Catching up with the news. One boy seized a novel and read intently 


Waiting for orders to move 


Pause in Bordeaux 


Sketches by Norah Hamilton 


Just after the war started, Miss Hamilton, who 
happened to be in Bordeaux, filled her sketch 
book with impressions of French soldiers on the 
way to the front. Waiting between trains or 
till orders came to go on, they filled the sta- 
tion. They crowded about the newsstand, 
stretched out on the floor, sat on the curb, 
wandered about the cafes making friends. The 
artist noted many likeable, simple fellows who 
seemed to bring their village life, their farms 
and homes with them. While some seemed 
bewildered, others were filled with a spirit of 
adventure. But many faces showed great aware- 
ness; for these are people who have lived with 

: danger all their lives—each generation has had 
Resting on bags piled up on the station floor its war for the past hundred years. 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Book of Two Americans 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


It COULDN'T HAVE HAPPENED ANYWHERE BUT HERE. ANYWAY, 
I'll wager that the like of it never did. In its ensemble of 
particulars and spiritual significance peculiarly American, 
and quite apart from its literary and biographical merits 
of no mean order—for it is good writing—this book be- 
fore me* impresses me as extraordinary. It represents the 
determination and labor of love for twenty-five years of 
an obscure, handicapped and self-depreciating Lettish im- 
migrant boy, brought up—or, rather, climbed up—in and 
from New York City’s East Side slums, to rescue from 
threatened oblivion his intellectual hero, whose greatness 
he himself was great enough to discern. That hero an 
“old-stock” American by any test, and like himself a des- 
perately poor boy who carved his way from nil to the in- 
tellectual stratosphere. 

Just ten years ago (that is to say, in October, 1929) I 
received in Czechoslovakia a letter from one Samuel 
Chugerman, giving an address in Brooklyn and stating 
that “after a labor of love of over fifteen years” he had 
completed “The Story of Sociology, based on the life and 
works of Lester F. Ward,” and asking leave to use my 
name among its sponsors. I never had heard of Samuel 
Chugerman; but for thirty years I had been as it were 
sitting at the feet of Lester F. Ward; marvelling at the 
apparent lack of appreciation of that giant among social 
philosophers; at his slow but seemingly inexorable eclipse. 
I assented; the prospectus suggested at least a worthwhile 
endeavor; and I proceeded to forget all about it except 
when occasionally during the intervening decade Chuger- 
man’s letter, turning up in my files, has aroused a flick 
of curiosity as to the fate of the ambitious enterprise. 

Suddenly this fall the book came to hand—a first class 
job of presswork and binding from the Duke University 
Press, with an enticing editorial note by Professors Charles 
A. Ellwood and Howard Jensen of Duke, editors of the 
“Sociological Series” to which this is a notable contribu- 
tion; an introduction by the late James Q. Dealey, emeritus 
professor of sociology in Brown University (and by-the- 
way colleague of Lester Ward on the Brown University 
faculty and co-author with him of “Textbook of Sociolo- 
gy”); and an enthusiastic foreword by Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes of the New School for Social Research. Meanwhile, 
the list of sponsors had grown to, include many persons 
outstanding in the leadership of social progress. And yet, 
as the author wrote to me naively: 


I have never met personally any of the sponsors, nor Pro- 


fessor Ellwood, head of the sociology department of Duke, 


University, who edited the book and recommended it for 
acceptance . . . nor Dr. Barnes who wrote the foreword; nor 
the late Professor Dealey who wrote the introduction. If I do 
not know anybody, it is again true that so many more do 
not know me... . 


Nowhere in the announcements, the publishers’ blurb 
on the jacket, or in the book itself, save by a slight allusion 
*LESTER F. WARD, THE AMERICAN ARISTOTLE: A Sumaary 


AND INTERPRETATION OF His SocroLocy, by Samuel Chugerman. Duke 
University Press. 591 pp. Price $5 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
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in Dr. Dealey’s introduction, a syllable about this Samuel 
Chugerman! 


HERE Was A PHENOMENON—A NEW THING IN THE PUBLISH- 
ing business. Plenty about Lester F. Ward, but less than 
a whisper about this chap who had devoted twenty-five 
years to Ward’s resurrection! What about Chugerman, 
doing “good by stealth,” as Pope would say, and in dan- 
ger of “waking to find it fame”? How did Lester F. Ward 
come to be any business of this Chugerman? I set myself 
to find out, and I did, this: : 

Samuel Chugerman was born in 1881, in the province 
then Russian but now known as the republic of Latvia, 
and was brought to this country at the age of four years, 
about 1885. According to his own statement to me he is 
“what may truthfully be described as a slum product,” 
living for twenty years on the lower East Side of New 
York City. He was graduated from Public School No. 7, 
at Chrystie and Hester Streets. He went for two years to 
City College, but “left in a hurry to become a lawyer, eat 
regularly and lift myself out of the old style tenement in 
which I lived.” 

Nothing in Chugerman’s antecedents or early environ- 
ment, so far as I can learn, suggested any possibility of in- 
tellectual, still less of literary achievement, or of his insatia- 
ble passion for learning. Somehow he developed both. 
Even while in school, aside from his required studies, two 
books a day, from neighborhood libraries or wherever else 
he could get them, were on his self-prescribed menu; avid- 
ly he devoured them. He had no encouragement at home; 
he had to read secretly and late at night, first because his 
father had no tolerance for “all that nonsense,” later be- 
cause his law practice—when at last he got any—was 
mainly among poor working people who could consult 
him only in the evenings. His reading was of the stiffest 
and omniverous, though largely in the field of sociology 
and economics which are life-stuff for the poor. “At a 
very early age,” he tells me, “I became familiar with the 
works of Darwin, Spencer, Marx and many others.” The 
result was the acquisition of the amazing body of knowl- 
edge and intelligence of interpretation implicit in every 
page of the book. I notice that Dr. Rudolph Michael Bind- 
er of New York University, reviewing it for the New York 
Times, attributes to the author, apart from the like in 
Ward, “his own vast learning.” It is no exaggeration. 


CHUGERMAN NEVER SAW Warp, Nor DID WarD EVER HEAR 
of Chugerman. But Daniel DeLeon used to print in his 
radical newspaper, The People, almost every day on the 
editorial page some quotation from Ward’s books, “Dy- 
namic Sociology,” “Psychic Factors of Civilization,” “Out- 
lines of Sociology,” and so on; they caught Chugerman’s 
imagination with their vision, their intensity of human 
understanding and sympathy, their unquenchable op- 
timism, their vast sweep of cosmic philosophy; most of all 
their immense background of learning inspired with vig- 
orous and fearless thought. Vernacularly speaking, Ward 
was Chugerman’s meat; he went after him, and got him. 

Paragraph by paragraph, syllable by syllable he studied, 
analyzed, compared Ward’s every thought with those of 
his forerunners—the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Saint-Simon, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, August Comte, Herbert Spencer; and 
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his contemporaries too—sensing increasingly the enormous 
erudition, the central unity and the profound philosophy 
which make Ward by so great a superiority the master of 
them all. As Dr. Barnes in his foreword puts it: 


It remained for Lester F. Ward, a son of pioneer frontier 
life in America, to complete the synthesis of sociological 
knowledge in this dynamic sociology, and to place the age- 
long quest for expert social guidance in a scientific perspective. 


Chugerman early sensed all this and as he went on, 
denying himself sleep and meals and recreation, he found 
a book growing under his hand and in his heart some- 
thing like a worship. Looking about for fellow worship- 
pers he discovered that Ward was in eclipse and in danger 
of permanent oblivion. . . . “The neglect of Ward,” he 
declares, “is one of the major intellectual crimes of the 
age.” He determined to make this man live again. 


“My first manuscript,” he says, “extended over twelve |, 


hundred pages, and I spent some seven or eight years in 
being politely thrown out of every publishing house in 
New York; dusting off the manuscript and rewriting it 
until it was boiled down to its present length.” The book 
undoubtedly gained by this drastic condensation; yet, how- 
ever crowded, it still throbs with the heart’s-blood of the 
immigrant who learned his sociology firsthand in the 
School of Hard Knocks, in its dour course unearthing an 
Interpreter, and infusing into that schooling the spirit of 
the master-soul who for all these years has been his inti- 
mate. 


None oF Horatio Atucer’s “Luck anp Pluck” Boys EVER 
faced such obstacles as Ward and Chugerman met and 
overcame. None of them was like Chugerman the child 
of poverty stricken, illiterate immigrant parents; none of 
them passed his childhood as Ward did, treking from Dan 
to Beersheba, hither and yon, pioneering in prairie schoon- 
ers. Always for Alger’s hero there was a timely magnate 
in the offing, and Alger spelled success in terms of afflu- 
ence—none of his boys hitched his wagon exclusively to 
the star of learning. Few even of those acquainted with 
and however fully appreciating the works of Lester F. 
Ward realize the depth of the pit whence he digged him- 
self, or the amplitude of the intellectual terrain of which, 
conquering foot by foot, he made himself the master. 
Despite handicaps not less obdurate than those besetting 
Abraham Lincoln, he went intellectually immeasurably 
farther. 

“An old-stock American,” I said before. He was in fact 
a scion of English nobility; among his forebears was that 
Andrew Ward, famous among Connecticut Yankees as 
one of the five commissioners governing the colony, and 
participant in drafting the first constitution in the New 
World. His mother was of that old American Loomis 
family whose most distinguished son was Edward Ever- 
ett. Ward himself held lightly all this genealogical stuff: 
“When asked if my lack of interest in it was due to fear 
that my ancestors might prove to be low, I always an- 
swered that I feared rather that they might prove eminent 
and I degenerate.” 

Ward did not have, as Chugerman did, access to neigh- 
borhood libraries. City slum dwellers can find them if they 
will; out in “the sticks” and prairie towns of Ward’s day 
people, however avid for reading, had to go without. For 
them to stumble upon a book—even an old French gram- 
‘mar such as Ward found while working as a farmhand 
‘for a French Canadian—was like finding a nugget of gold. 
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On the basis of such a lucky strike, Ward made French his 
“second mother tongue.” For the story of the superb edu- 
cation that Ward dragged out of his “unforgiving min- 
utes” and of the use he made of it, I must refer you to 
Chugerman—I have not space here even to sketch it. . . . 
“Although his aching body outraged by killing labor cried 
out for rest, he spent his evenings studying by candlelight, 
aided by greater fires from within.” But he had no pa- 
tience with the conventional praise of penury as a spur to 
education: 


That hard work is the only road to success [says Chuger- 
man] may be a fine Sunday School maxim; but Ward learned 
early that the reckless squandering of energy just to keep 
body and soul together is in reality a wasteful detour .. . 


Dr. Dealey believes that “Ward would be especially de- 
lighted that the author, an alien by birth and descent, 
caught in his American home the hope of the gospel of 
opportunity, and found the inspiration to devote his hard 
earned leisure to a labor of love.” Arnold J. Toynbee (in 
“A Study of History”) attributes the success, survival, de- 
cay, disappearance of civilizations mainly to the sufficiency, 
lack, or excess, of struggle with environment—there must 
be enough, but neither too little nor too much. So too with 
individuals; but neither Ward nor Chugerman proves any 
beneficence from raw discouragement. By unconscionably 
excessive labor they came through in spite of it. 


CHUGERMAN puBs Warp “THE AMERICAN ARISTOTLE.” IT 
might sound like a worshipper’s hyperbole were it not for 
other like opinion; for instance this by Edward Allsworth 
Ross: 


Had I had the privilege of intimate association with Aris- 
totle, he would not have made upon me a greater impression 
of vast knowledge and intellectual force than did Lester F. 
Ward. If I should meet socially with Aristotle, “the Master of 
Them That Know,” I doubt if I should find him a bigger 
man than Ward. 


Ward would not have compared himself to Aristotle, 
but he was quite aware of the adequacy of his knowledge, 
and himself declared that what other men took as new 
ideas were to be found integral in his own system. He 
did not allege plagiarism; mainly he concluded that “the 
Zeitgeist itself is at last overtaking me.” 


Indubitably Ward was the prophet if not the founder 
of American sociology. He pulled it out of the clouds of 
theology, metaphysics and mere humanitarianism, and 
laid its cornerstone anew in science—“all the sciences the 
servants of human welfare’—for he was a scientist of the 
first order. He stripped the arid, mechanistic Spencerian 
individualism of its laissez-faire, and put the soczal into 
sociology. With ‘profound human sympathy and under- 
standing out of his own harsh experience, he nevertheless, 
and therefore, demanded of Man that he use his intelli- 
gence to command not only his environment but himself 
in the purposeful organization of his own welfare; that 
he be the master, not the slave, of his destiny. To that end 
he required of Sociology that it be no less than a Cosmic 
Philosophy. 

This book is, I think, required reading for all teachers, 
preachers and intelligent students of affairs. As an intro- 
duction to Ward’s works it is quintessential, illuminating 
the study of history and of the social order. Incidentally 
it is a remarkable human document; exceedingly enter- 
taining, instructive and inspiring reading. 
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This was New York, a quarter-century ago, when S, K. Ratcliffe began his annual pilgrimages to the New World 


Accustomed As I Am... 


25 YEARS ON THE AMERICAN LECTURE PLATFORM 


A QUARTER-CENTURY TALKING TO AMERICANS—WHAT KIND OF EX- 
perience is that? It began for Mr. Ratcliffe in the winter before 
the outbreak of the first World War, and has covered the inter- 
vening period without a break. And “S.K.” is here again now. 

No European speaker has a record on the American platform 
equal to his for continuity and extent. In this article, which was 
written early last summer, before the war crisis developed, for 
our annual “Letters and Life’ number, he reviews his adven- 
tures with American listeners. With his inveterate insight, poise, 
clarity and engaging frankness, his friends among them are legion. 

As he has expressed it to us, a newspaper press with unap- 
proached resources for swift gathering of world news, a corps 
of special correspondents unequalled for daring and persistence 
and news-sense, and a radio service which in range and inde- 
pendence has no competitor—these and other influences have 
given American audiences a character of informed awareness 
which makes a remarkable contrast to the conditions amid which 
he began his lecturing in the United States—Tur Eprrors. 


A BLEAK GRAY DAY IN PITTsBURGH AT THE NEW YEAR OF 1914 
stands out clearly in my memory. It was the morning 
of my first lecture in America. This first visit to the 
United States had come about through an_ invitation 
from the University Extension Society of Philadelphia, 
whose organizing secretary was Charles D. Atkins, 
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for many years thereafter director of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute. 

I was not by any means a novice. Nor was I one of 
those who, having done a job in a quite different field, 
are ready to act upon the too common notion that the 
United States is a land of lecture audiences and anything 
in the way of a talk will do. In England I had combined — 
public speaking with journalism, and for some years had 
been lecturing under the Extension Board of the Univer- 
sity of London. None the less I recognized that my first | 
season in America was a needed course in self-training. — 

Twenty-five years ago the great cities of America were | 
still far from the high standard of cleared highways and _ | 
smooth road surfaces which today we take for granted || 
in January as in June. The snow in Pittsburgh was frozen | 
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in lumps and ridges and along Forbes Street I was flung — 
about in a taxicab, shockingly it seemed to me. The © 
Twentieth Century Club—from that day onwards a most_ | 
friendly center year by year—had been led to associate me 
with India (my editorship in Calcutta was not so far be- 
hind), and—believe it or not—they had taken the daring | 
step of announcing me for a series of six lectures on India, | 
past and present. I had brought lantern slides, and was a_ 
little disturbed when the man in charge of the clubhouse — 
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said he had not received any instructions about a stereopti- 
con. This long word was strange to me, and the absence 
of the thing itself was rather a facer. A hasty recasting of 
my lecture became necessary, and I did my best by ani- 
mated delivery to make up for the absence of pictures. 
Over the luncheon table I enjoyed my first experience of 
American club hospitality, and then made a short train 
journey for an afternoon lecture before the Sewickley 
Valley Club on historic London. Those, as you see, were 
the days! Being a complete stranger to Pittsburgh I spent 
the evening in the lounge of the old Fort Pitt Hotel, 
writing letters and reading the evening papers, which 
carried big headlines about Harry Thaw. 

Well, I fulfilled my contract with Mr. Atkins, deliver- 
ing 42 lectures in six weeks. My audiences were kind, 
especially those in central Pennsylvania. Six times, for in- 
stance, I spoke on India to a small gathering of the good 
and patient at Mauch Chunk, Pa. I was learning my new 
job at their expense, and at that time the local committee 
did not seem to know any better than the visiting stranger 
himself how to choose topics nearer to actuality than the 
first which may have been suggested. 

Before leaving America that first year I made one ap- 
proach to my proper field (as it soon proved to be) of 
current affairs, and in so doing had a first contact with 
the Sunday open forum movement, which was then 
responding to the initial stimulus of George W. Coleman 
at Ford Hall. In February 1914, I travelled from Philadel- 
phia to Boston at the tail of a blizzard which had dis- 
organized all railroad traffic east of Chicago. I arrived at 
the South Station some time after the meeting in Melrose 
had begun, and a taxi-driver was good enough to serve 
me by defying the traffic laws of Massachusetts. It hap- 
pened to be Lincoln Sunday. The extreme brevity of the 
Gettysburg Address, which was read from the platform 
before my arrival, did not seem to be a virtue on that oc- 
casion, for I never saw a chairman more relieved than 
was my friend Harold Marshall, unknown to me before 
that moment, as he held out a welcoming hand. I told 
the large audience that I had no idea as to the character 
of their meeting or what was wanted from the speaker. 
However, certain queries about England were being put 
to me wherever I went. I would deal with three of these, 
at that time fairly hot—namely, votes for women, home 
rule for Ireland, and the social legislation connected with 
the name of Lloyd George. After that not unexciting 
Sunday I came to be among the accepted speakers for the 
forums. 


THE WAR BROKE OUT THAT SUMMER, AFTER I HAD RETURNED 
to England. For some months I heard nothing about lec- 
ture dates. Those of my friends who knew something of 
the circumstances could not make out why I did not sim- 
ply give up the plan of a return to America. Common 
sense was on their side. In London I had all the work I 
could manage—plenty of university extension lecturing 
and a connection, which I greatly valued, with several 
leading newspapers and magazines. Going again to Amer- 
ica, I knew, would mean a serious interruption to my 
regular work and some loss of income. Nevertheless I 
went on. By the end of the third winter I could regard 
myself as, in a modest way, established on the general 
platform. So long as the war continued there were people 
in the great cities who held the view that there was some 
value in my addresses on England, on British policy in 
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Europe and Asia, and the changing relations between 
England and the United States. I earned a useful reputa- 
tion for fairness. Nearly all my work in journalism has 
been done for papers on the liberal or progressive side 
in politics; but I have never been a party man, and my 
training in university extension lecturing made it easy for 
me to expand a national or international problem in ob- 
jective fashion, while my habit in dealing with questions 
from the audience was to give full and fair answers rather 
than to score debating points. 

The fact of my becoming a regular speaker at forums 
and kindred gatherings was not unimportant, for it 
meant that the total of engagements was increased (mak- 
ing usually about 100 in a three-month season), and also 
that one met a larger variety of people than if one had 
been restricted to the clubs and colleges. An open forum 
is a genuine cross section of the community, and it is the 
fault of the speaker himself if he does not find such gath- 
erings valuable for his own education. 


TWENTY-FIVE WINTER SEASONS MAKE A PRETTY LARGE EX- 
perience. It should certainly enable the itinerant lecturer 
to arrive at a few conclusions as to American listeners, 
their attitude and ways. I am often asked whether audi- 
ences nowadays are noticeably unlike those of twenty 
years ago; and what about their interest in European and 
world affairs? Can it be said that the generality of peo- 
ple are better informed today? Are there any regional 
variations that have to be taken into account? Such ques- 
tions are not at all difficult to answer. Americans of the 
eastern states seem to be convinced that one must be 
aware of important differences, chiefly made by geog- 
raphy. Also, nearly all who ask about a lecturer’s experi- 
ences appear to think that most of those who take 
part in a discussion following the address ask only 
fool questions (there are relatively few such), while it 
is undeniable that many people find it hard to believe that 
the labors of a speaker on current affairs can be worth- 
while. 

The most noteworthy change, as we should expect, is 
to be seen in the immense expansion of the public inter- 
est. North America was a long way from the Old World 
before the great war. And why not? The troubles of the 
European continent could not be important to the citizens 
of Illinois and Nebraska, or even to those of New York 
and Pennsylvania; and although so large a percentage of 
the industrial population were new Americans from Eu- 
rope, they had all migrated for good enough reasons. 
Their concern was with life and labor in the country to 
which they had come. It was the war and what followed 
that made the members of these communities realize that 
in leaving Europe they had not got away from the prob- 
lems of their homelands. As for the differences arising 
from regional conditions, they have always seemed to me 
exaggerated. I should say they have been steadily dimin- 
ishing for many years. When invited to discuss an im- 
portant topic more or less in the headlines, I am not con- 
scious of making any different approach as between an 
audience in an Atlantic state, in the Middlewest, or on the 
Pacific Coast. College audiences, so far as I can see, are 
not much affected by regional conditions, except in the 
Deep South. 

At this point, however, there is one thing that I am 
led to affirm with some emphasis. A student audience at 
a men’s college seems to me nowadays a markedly dif- 
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The young “S. K.” in the edi- 
torial office of the Calcutta 
Statesman 


ferent body from what it was 
twenty years ago. Girl stu- 
dents I have always found 
quite easy to address, One 
could get their attention at 
the outset and keep it. Nor 
was I aware of any difficulty 
at a coeducational college. 
But in my earlier years a 
gathering of men_ students, 
whether large or small, was 
usually a trial. The lads 
seemed on the whole indif- 
ferent, and I was apt to think 
them rather unfriendly  to- 
wards a stranger speaking the 
English of England. But that 
was long ago. For myself to- 
day all college audiences are 
alike good, while the stand- 
ing up to a picked group of 
senior students and faculty 
members is an ordeal that every speaker must find stim- 
ulating. And what is true of the colleges is true also of 
general audiences today. A speaker on current affairs has 
to be thoroughly equipped and on the alert, for the ques- 
tions will try ‘him hard and he can’t evade them; while 
if he happens to be English he must expect to be chal- 
lenged in particular about British policy and the Empire 
from every side. 

It was on a day of my first winter in America that I 
called at the old office of the League for Political Educa- 
tion, New York, with a card of introduction to the direc- 
tor, Robert Erskine Ely. This was seven years before the 


The “grand old man” 


Town Hall was built. The League held its morning lec- 


tures in various theaters, and later in’ Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
Ely heard me at one of the League luncheons at the Hotel 
Astor and promptly invited me to his platform. The in- 
vitation was repeated, and every year since the opening 
of the Town Hall I have had a course of lectures in the 
winter program. From the Town Hall membership, now 
cared for by George V. Denny, Jr., in succession. to the 
veteran director, I have received an unfailing annual wel- 
come for which I am much more than grateful. And in 
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of the American lecture 
platform in 1938 


March 1939, I was proud to deliver at that now famous 
center the annual Jonathan Peterson lecture, on “The Fu- — 
ture of Anglo-American Relations.” : 
A well known American of the last century said that 
the only concern a sensible man could have with lectures 


was to deliver them. He had in mind, no doubt, the fact | 


that the fee is never unimportant, and certainly this seems 
to have a particular interest for many people. Exactly 
one hundred years ago Emerson told Carlyle (who was 
not without thoughts of trying his luck in America) that 
his earnings during the preceding winter had amounted 
to $800. Modest though this sum was, it had not been ob- 
tained without a deal of uncomfortable travel. Some fif- 
teen years later Oliver Wendell Holmes was asking only 
$100 for lectures in Portland and two other Maine cities, 
paying his own expenses. The higher scale of remunera- — 
tion was not established until Redpath and J. B. Pond ~ 

set out to organize the lyceum — 

field. They were able to raise the | 


for such was carried higher still 


terprise of bringing over English — 
explorers, authors, churchmen, and 
other topnotchers. Nevertheless, in 
the early years of the twentieth 
century the average payment was 
still inconsiderable. The visiting 
lecturer from Europe, unless he 


appeal, could hardly expect to 
make his tour remunerative. 
For twenty years there was no 
more assiduous visiting lecturer 
than John Cowper Powys, who 


nection. And yet, as he records in © 
his autobiography, his best period — 
did not yield more than $5000 a 
year. 

The question of special terms 
for speakers bearing famous 
names is another matter alto-_ 
gether. In the post-war period one could name in a given — 
year a small number of lecturers who were good for 
$400 or $500, and there was one short spell during which 
fees of almost any height were aimed at. It was thought 
possible to demand $1500, and even in a few instances 
$3000, for a single appearance by a European celebrity— _ 
Keyserling, H. G. Wells, G. K. Chesterton, Mrs. Asquith. — 

Twenty years ago or less a lecture bureau could have — 
demanded almost any figure for Lloyd George. Winston — 
Churchill’s inclusive fee for ten weeks in the winter of 
1931-2 was, I believe, $50,000, the highest ever paid to a_ 
political orator turned lecturer. Everybody in America is 


familiar with the estimate placed recently upon Anthony — 


Eden. As for Bernard Shaw, he holds a unique position — 
among his contemporaries in that, lecturer and debater for _ 
fifty years, he has never accepted a fee for a public ad- — 
dress. There was never a time, after the publication of his - 
most famous plays, when he could not have named his — 
own terms for an American tour. 

There:are, I suppose, not many known lecturers on pub-— 
lic affairs, American or English, that I have not listened — 
to. The. amusement that English people like: to call-a_ 
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fees of the big men, and the scale — | 


when Pond started upon his en- | 


were a man with a wide popular — | 


built up a large and admiring con- | 


i 


busman’s holiday has an attraction for 
most practitioners. But not nearly so 
many opportunities of hearing literary 
lecturers have fallen to my lot—aside 
from those dealing with books of the 
day such as Dr. William Lyon Phelps 
delivered before delighted audiences for 
something like forty years. An occasional 
talk by an English author on that peren- 
nial subject, the English novel, I have of 
course come in for. 

John Cowper Powys, long before turn- 
ing to novel writing, made a place for 
himself on the platform that no lecturer 
has since filled. He possessed certain 
manifest advantages: a striking presence, 
an individual gift of eloquence with an 
immense command of language, a most 
unusual power of zxsthetic word-painting 
and interpretation, and an English uni- 
versity accent which was never toned 
down. He developed a particular man- 
ner of treating the masters of literature 
which he called “dithyrambic analysis.” 
This was his own invention; it was a method unlike all 
others I have known. When Powys was in the mood he 
would let himself go in a storm of rhetoric, and throw- 
ing a “ladies-and-gentlemen” into every third or fourth 
sentence, he would cast his spell over any audience— 
preferably, I am bound to say, a women’s club. The 
oration of his that I remember most vividly belonged to a 
Sunday morning series nearly twenty years ago in New 
York. His theme was the “Religion of Walt Whitman.” 
The address was not reported, but I have no difficulty in 
recalling its culminating passage: 


“The religion of Walt Whitman, ladies and gentlemen, | 
will tell you what it was; I alone know. It was polytheism, 
ladies and gentlemen, the belief in many gods. Whitman was 
a polytheist, just as your splendid William James also was. 
What do those silly Whitmaniacs say about his religion? 
They tell you that he was an optimist! 
Do they mean that Whitman was an op- 
timist like that beefy diner-out Robert 
Browning? Ladies and gentlemen, I will 
tell you something! I have seen Walt Whit- 
man’s notebooks, the notebooks that he 
kept when nursing the wounded in your 
Civil War. And those notebooks are stained 
with blood! Optimism, ladies and gentle- 
men, optimism? The only optimism that a 
self-respecting man can tolerate is the op- 
timism that has its body on the rack, its 
hand in the fire, its notebooks stained with 
blood!” 


FrRoM THE ITINERANT LECTURER’S STAND- 
point there is no American institution 
much more significant than the women’s 
club. I need not remind you that Amer- 
ican community life, particularly in the 
smaller cities, has been greatly influenced 
by this characteristic social development 
of the past half-century. The clubs en- 
joyed a period of steady expansion for 
something like thirty years, and their 
(Continued on page 770) 


—our link with 
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CHANGING AMERICA—the homecoming 


& GUS 2 * 


from France in 1919 marked a new era 


International phctos 


the League of Nations: John G. Winant, former governor of New 
Hampshire, head of the International Labour Office 
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Mahogany panels for the Lane Technical Highschool, Chicago 


LETTERS AND LIFE: Fall Book Section 


Uncle Tel and Mr. Ayer 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


THE HISTORY OF AN ADVERTISING AGENCY, by Ralph M. Hower. 
Harvard University Press. 652 pp. Price $4. 


A. T. & T., by N. R. Danielian, Vanguard. 460 pp. Price $3.75. 
AMERICAN TEL & TEL, by Horace Coon. Longmans. 276 pp. Price $3. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF INSTITUTIONS, WE NEED MORE OF THAT 
literature—the Life and Letters of the A & P, or Memoirs of a 
Five-and-Ten. Institutions lead lives, and they certainly write 
enough letters which they sometimes burn in secret, as foolish 
people do. Corporations are “persons” under the fourteenth 
amendment; they get born, through a man or an invention 
or an idea; suffer as adolescents; marry and are divorced by 
anti-trust decrees; struggle for survival; have children (Wes- 
tern Electric is surely a child of A.T. & T.); become sene- 
scent; and even die. Through these vicissitudes they exercise 
more influence on our lives than do the heroes and statesmen 
whose biographies we pay mind to. We have this fall admir- 
able studies of two Presidents, Taft and Harding, but were 
they more powerful in American life than the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company (hereafter referred to as 
Uncle Tel) and the N. W. Ayer advertising agency whose 
thrilling “lives” are our text? Indeed, were not these very 
residents in part molded, for good or ill, by giant institutional 
persons? 

The incomprehensible self-energizing life principle in insti- 
tutions, that transcends their humian instruments, is recognized 
with awe and wonder by any man who has been a cellular 
part of such an organism. They go on—because they go on, 
often seemingly, with no mind and very little heart. It is 
ghostly business to serve such a corporate person when you 
never know the directors, and they are not aware you exist. 
Yet you labor at your job, often with great pride, by your 
best regional standards; others do likewise, life flows through 
the members, there is a mystical adaptation of service to need. 

Now society dare not !et these creations (that often terrify 
their managers) lead autonomous lives: they are giants in 
power. We must study how to govern them lest they govern 
us, yet without risking impairment of their essential function- 
ing. But for average citizens the economist’s charts, financial 
chess-play, and story of technical and legal events are not 
grasped, and therefore dull. We have a deep instinct for per- 
sonification; note how folks make railroads come alive. Out 
West J met “Uncle Peter,” the omnipresent Union Pacific; 
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“the Pennsy” is a chuck under the chin for a vast system; I 
once even knew a lady railroad, called “Katy.” People think 
in terms of people. 

Can we then perfect this new biography of institutions in 
terms of drama, conflict, folly and even fate? It would take 
genius of the first order: I think of the glorious imagination 
of Dean Swift, or the humane wisdom of Balzac, or Mark 
Twain’s sense of social strata. Such pens could endow Uncle 
Tel with personality better than did the fourteenth amend- 
ment. It is clear already that we need a variety of techniques 


to incarnate different forms of institutions. To reveal the giant — 


passion of the A.T. & T. for an integration of personality 
through monopoly is not the same problem as tracing the 
lengthened shadow of a man, F. W. Ayer, through an agency 
that has had important effects on our daily lives and the con- 
cept of advertising. To tell the stories of the American Medical 


Association or the Associated Press would require other tech- _ 


niques. 


Such speculations soon verge on fantasy; yet the reading of — 


these profoundly useful studies by Mr. Danielian and Mr. 
Coon, and that of N. W. Ayer & Son by Professor Hower of 
Harvard, leaves the imprint of personality, not of Bell or Vail 
or Gifford, or the Ayer partners, but of the institutions whose 
anatomy, physiology, and even psychology are so minutely 


recorded. Uncle Tel even seems to be developing a subcon- — 


scious as shown in the principle of “self-continuing control” 
through presidential succession. 


These books are not exposés, though often critical, for these 


are “good” institutions, honest and respectable by all our busi- 


ness mores, untouched by scandal, and in F. W. Ayer’s case 


reflecting religious principles. These social audits are informed 
by a spirit of scientific judgment that seeks to discover the 
nature and functions of these institutions and their meaning 
in modern society. If questions of the services, costs, and in- 


fluences of these corporations are posed, they are posed in the — 


interests of progress, and the answers of the protagonists given 


due weight. 


It would be unreal to try to digest research of such careful — | 


completeness. Danielian and Coon both depend on the reports 
of the investigation of the A.T. & T. by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, with some seventy supplements, 


plus the brief of the company. The investigation is said to have 


cost the United States two million dollars, and the company | 


$1,500,000. The wealth of biographical data parallels Bronson — 


Alcott’s fifty-volume journal. Mr. Coon offers the simpler and 


shorter story, with vivid human interest values in sketches of | 


men like Bell and Vail. It is easier to read, but perhaps less 
intellectually exciting than the brilliantly detailed fact masses, 
ordered with clarity and progression, on which Mr. Danielian 
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plants his question marks, or from which he takes excursions | 
into the fields of monopoly, control, and economic politics. 
From his case study he wants us to learn the problems in the 
large. He makes demands on your brains, but they are worth 
meeting. 

What both present is the largest corporation in history, a 
five-billion dollar system of twenty-one associated Bell com- 
panies that serve about sixteen million subscribers with what 
is called the best service in the world, and pays at present $9 
a year to some 650,000 stockholders, uses one third of our 
active banks, and employs people by the hundred thousand. 
Uncle Tel is a very great man who divides himself into opera- 
tor, manufacturer, research scientist, financier, employer, 
publicist-politician, and even blunders into Hollywood through 
sound pictures. His biographers cover these functions, and 
then consider the questions of self-perpetuation through proxy- 
control, profits, labor relations, regulation, patent monopoly, 
and charges for telephone service. 

The layman cannot appraise these knotty puzzles, but cer- 
tain questions stick in mind. Can the rates fairly be reduced? 
Is it needful to establish some kind of public utility control 
over Western Electric that supplies equipment? How does the 
brilliant laboratory research serve the public, and what are its 
social functions? What equation should exist between profits 
and the employment policies? Should rates be based on a capi- 
tal investment that the subscribers have enlarged by paying 
into depreciation reserves? Is the stock structure truly demo- 
cratic? 

Uncle Tel challenges our study, and his empire of sound 
waves, described by Coon as “an artificial natural resource 
and at the same time a natural monopoly,” concerns us all 
every day. These studies are required reading for citizens who 
want to understand the giants among whom we live. 

In “The History of an Advertising Agency,” Professor 
Hower not only describes the origins, progress, and functions 
of a little-known instrument of great significance, but illum- 
inates the history of advertising. This model agency is a 
microcosm of an organic process that responded to a new 
environment of mass production and consumption habits. It 
is a fascinating story of a struggle by men of vision and com- 
mon honesty to discover their function, and how to fulfil a 
task. F. W. Ayer’s great contribution was the recognition that 
he must serve the advertiser for a fee, and not, as commission- 
agent or space-broker of the publishers, try to obey two mas- 
ters. So step by step, he added market research, copy writing, 
the preparation of pictorial material, psychology, and even 
radio services to his duties. Incidentally, perhaps, he became 
aware of the prime necessity of serving the public, too. But he 
did not confront, nor does Professor Hower directly, the prob- 
lem of the social uses and misuses of advertising, what it costs, 
and who finally foots the bill. 

If you are old enough, you will enjoy a nostalgic pleasure 
in meeting the originators of Uneeda Biscuits, the Fairy Soap 
baby in your home, the giant flowers of Burpee, and home- 
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made Hires’ rootbeer. The advertisers create a good deal of 
modern folklore. They also serve our other giants as did Mr. 
Ayer in helping Uncle Tel with institutional advertising. ‘Our 
heroes have friendships. Not least in value here is the full 
length picture of F, W. Ayer, with his interest in the YMCA, 
in his herd of prize Jerseys, and in civic life. He saw straight, 
thought clearly, lived justly, and the agency he created is still 
among the leaders of its kind. 

To read these volumes is to gain understanding. That is a 
good thing, in public affairs as in private. These “lives” are 
pretty human, with their errors, blindnesses, ignorances, 
achievements, confusion. They are part of their times, and 
serve some need of the present social order. Of course, we are 
going to control and use them—and the first step is to learn 
what made them what they are today. Our heroes, happily, 
are not dead. They can change. 


Law and Politics 


LAW AND POLITICS: Occasional Papers of Felix Frankfurter, 1913- 
1938, edited by Archibald MacLeish and E, F. Pritchard, Jr. Harcourt, 
Brace. 352 pp. Price $3 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

IN THE FOREWORD THAT HE HAS WRITTEN FOR THIS COLLECTION 
of Felix Frankfurter’s articles and addresses, Archibald 
MacLeish discloses that he shares the feeling which at least one 
reader had when he picked up this volume: that it had a quasi- 
posthumous character. “Authors who stop writing,” says Mr. 
MacLeish, “usually go where they cannot watch their editors 
at work. The author of this work has gone instead to the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” He has therefore 
stopped writing on politics—that is current partisan politics, 
because running through all Mr. Frankfurter’s writings is the 
conviction which he has held for more than a quarter of a 
century and which was well expressed in the first paper in 
this volume—reprinted from the Survey of January 1913. 
Insofar as the, questions coming before the Supreme Court 
“are necessarily questions of fact, dealing with actual condi- 
tions of life and current dominant public opinion, it is essential 
that the stream of Zeitgeist be allowed to flood the sympathies 
and the intelligence of our judges. This is necessary, not only 
for the well-being of the state and the social order, but for the 
unimpaired continuance of our judicial system.” 

In Supreme Court opinions—concurring with as well as 
speaking for the Court or dissenters—Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
will disclose his conception of his opportunities and responsi- 
bilities as a member of the aristocracy of the robe. Not the 
least interesting papers in this collection are eleven unsigned 
editorials which appeared in the New Republic. Readers of 
that journal of opinion have occasionally suspected that the 
writer of certain critiques of the attitude of the bar toward 
the Court and of judicial behavior was something more than 
a penny-a-liner. We now learn that the New Republic had the 
benefit of Mr. Frankfurter’s uncommon knowledge and un- 
common ability in expressing it, The editor does not say from 
how large a possible selection of these editorials his choices 
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were made. For the most part, those reprinted impress upon 
lay readers the philosophy which Mr. Frankfurter stated many 
times either explicitly or in the interstices of his law review 
articles: that the role of the Court is a political one; that the 
functions of judges are the functions of statesmanship; but 
that it is not the business of such statesmanship to accept 
arguments that Congress has debated and rejected and to 
function as a third branch of the legislature—a branch whose 
decision is final unless reversed by a constitutional amendment 
or (as has been happening recently) by second and wiser 
thoughts. Mr. Justice Frankfurter on the bench will endeavor 
in action, as he has in these papers, “to reconcile modern 
economic forces with the demands of a popular democracy.” 

The papers selected for republication as samples of Mr. 
Frankfurter’s thinking on social, economic and political ques- 
tions come from the Yale Review, the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Survey, several different law reviews, Fortune, the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences and the New Republic. They are 
grouped in broad divisions: the political and judicial functions 
of the Supreme Court; three great justices—Holmes, Cardozo 
and Brandeis—in whose differing traditions Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter will be a worthy successor; civil liberties and their pro- 
tection; labor and business and the courts; government and 
administration; and legal research and education. Several 
papers are included under the heading, “a political auto- 
biography.” Here are set forth the reasons why Mr, Frank- 
furter in three successive Presidential elections voted for Sena- 
tor La Follette, Governor Smith and Governor Roosevelt. 

In short, this volume—with a foreword and typography 
worthy of its contents—contains admirable materials on the 
workings of a fine mind before its possessor donned judicial 
ermine. Woodrow Wilson once entitled an essay on Sir Henry 
Maine as “A Lawyer with a Style.” Felix Frankfurter was a 
lawyer with a style but he was also a lawyer whose heartbeats, 
whose resentment of injustice, and whose passion for justice 
determined the channels in which his legal mind went, fired 
his language, and strengthened his advocacy. 
Columbia University Linpsay RoceErs 


Raymond Gram Swing’s Extraordinary Broadcasts 


HOW WAR CAME, by Raymond Gram Swing. Norton. 266 pp. price $2 

postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
Reapinc Raymonp Gram Swine’s “How War Came” FILLs 
me with even more admiration and wonder than did the 
broadcasts, out of which the book is compiled. These broad- 
casts, delivered from March 9 to September 3 of this fateful 
year, cover the major political events in Europe from the 
seizure of Czechoslovakia to the end of the “white war of 
nerves” and the declaration of a “state of war” on September 3. 

In these broadcasts Mr. Swing does for the air what an edi- 
torial writer does for a newspaper. He has taken the news, 
from the radio and the press, and analyzed and interpreted it. 
This is infinitely more difficult to do on the radio than it is in 
print. In the first place, the restrictions on the speaker are 
greater than are those on the editorial writer. It is not con- 
sidered good radio form to express any opinion which might 
counsel or encourage public action, except as the speaker is 
part of an air forum. 

The first class radio commentator must steer a course be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. His function is not merely to 
relay the news; any announcer can do that. His function is to 


clarify and interpret it; to tell the public what, in his opinion; 


it really indicates; ‘what policies it incorporates; the back- 
ground against which it must be judged. Yet he must not tell 
the public what it should think. He must indicate to the best 
of his ability what facts, checked against other facts, may 
justify certain conclusions. 

In the second place, he is forced to undertake this task 
under the most enormous pressure—pressure which no edi- 
torial writer knows. The editorial writer’ has hours and hours 
in which to confer with other members of an editorial staff, or 
if, like a columnist, he works alone, ‘he has time for research, 
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opportunity to check on his facts from various sources, from 
individuals who possess special knowledge, or from books. 

The interpretations of the news which Mr. Swing made in 
the famous Fourteen Days from August 21 to September 3 
were dashed off in the offices of the Mutual Broadcasting Com- 
pany. During these fourteen days he spoke two or three times 
a day, sometimes oftener, and without any regular schedule. 
Research under those conditions is out of the question. One 
can draw only upon what is in one’s own head. 

How Mr. Swing kept it up, and how he maintained these 
comments and interpretations at so high a standard—intel- 
lectually and literately—is a miracle to one who tried it, during 
the same period, once a day, and found the task the most 
grueling ever undertaken. 

“How War Came” tells the story of a worldwide crisis, tells 
it with brilliant lucidity, and tells it with an urbanity that, 
under all the circumstances, is nothing less than remarkable. 
New York Dorotuy THOMPSON 


Facing South 
AMERICAS TO THE SOUTH, by John T. Whitaker. Macmillan. 300 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PRIMER, by Katherine Carr. Reynal & Hitchecek. 
208 pp. Price $1.75. 


LATIN AMERICA, by F, A. Kirkpatrick. Macmillan. 456 pp. Price $3.75. 


FOUR KEYS TO GUATEMALA, by Vera Kelsey and Lilly de Jongh 
Osborne, Funk & Wagnalls. 332 pp. Price $3. 


A HISTORY OF BRAZIL, by Joao Pandia Calogeras. Translated and 
edited by Percy Alvin Martin. The Inter-American Historical Series. 
University of North Carolina Press, 374 pp. Price $5. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


ReEcENT Books ON Latin AMERICA SUFFER FROM THE FACT 
that so much is definitely dated, or even invalidated, by the 
outbreak of war in Europe. But the very fact of war, through 
the impulse it gives to trade with and travel to the other coun- 
tries of our own continent, puts these books into the class of 
required reading. Mr. Whitaker’s book suffers from its very. 
timeliness. He selects six important Latin American countries. 
He interviews political and’business leaders who talk about 
current, political and economic problems. These problems are 
largely concerned with the methods of Nazi and fascist com- 
mercial and political penetration. Most of this is now just 
water over the dam. A few generalizations retain their signifi- 
cance. It remains true that “if Vargas tries to impose Euro- 
pean fascist ideas on the people of Brazil, he will go out on 
his nose.” The description of Mexico’s vexing economic and 
political problems is still valid. Equally to the point is Mr. 
Whitaker’s conclusion that a “rational” Latin American policy 
should include “an effort ultimately to unite all the Americans 
in one great free-trade area,’ and “the establishment of an 
American League of Nations.” 

Mrs. Carr has written a nice little book, with neat little 
maps and compact chapters on various South American coun- 
tries. Unfortunately this “Primer” contains about all that the 
average individual in this country would care to read about 
Latin America, So the present reviewer would be very happy 
—as doubtless would Mrs. Carr and her publishers—if every 
literate person in the United States were to read this book in 
the next six months. Mrs. Carr emphasizes the fact that prac- 
tically every South American country has a landholding aris- 
tocracy at the top—and at the bottom, the mass of peons, 
illiterate, superstitious, practically disfranchised and subsisting 
on an unbelievably low standard of living, and that there can 
be no real political or economic stability until an honest at- 
tempt is made to bridge the tremendous gap between the 
classes and the masses. She hits the nail squarely on the head 
when she insists that both North Americans and Europeans in 
thinking about South America and its future do not realize 


how important a factor is “the extreme nationalism of the % 


South American nations.” 


Mr. Kirkpatrick’s book is a compact, scholarly and well — 
documented history of all Latin America including even Texas — 


and California. In the final chapter he points out how “the 
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§ deep-rooted Spanish character pervades life” in all Hispanic 
§) America. From New Mexico to Chile, he reminds us: 


. Infants are lulled to sleep with the traditional airs and 

' words of fifteenth century ballads about the loves and wars 

s/) of Christian and Moor. The Argentine gaucho improvising 

) decimas to the guitar in high falsetto tones, the Mexican Ind- 

ian chanting in rude campfire rhymes the exploits of Villa or 

§ Zapata, are heirs of old Spain; and the prevalence of the 
«( Andalusian type of feminine beauty is remarkable.” 


“Four Keys to Guatemala” is almost a perfect “book about 
a country.” It has everything—history, description, interpre- 
tation, guide book information, technical notes, bibliography. 
\,.) What are the “Four Keys to Guatemala?” A brief answer to 

» that question will give a good idea of the book. Key number 
“® one is a description of what generous Dame Nature has given 
,@ that little Central American country. The other three keys 
“) open the door for the reader to the three civilizations which 

) still exist there side by side: first, Indian Guatemala with its 

) ancient costumbres; second, colonial Guatemala with its Span- 
)) ish culture and architecture; third, the progressive Republic 

) of the year 1939. 

“The History of Brazil” is the third in the excellent Chapel 
Hill series of translations of Latin American historians’ ac- 
counts of their respective countries. The late Dr. Calogeras 
‘) was a very able and important Brazilian statesman, economist 
) and historian. His book records political developments in Bra- 
zil up to 1926. The translator adds a chapter bringing the 
) story up to the present. 
) New York 
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Intellectual Nudist” 


j © AFTER SEVEN YEARS, by Raymond Moley. 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Harper. 446 pp. Price $3 


) BriLuIANT, OPINIONATED, UNRESTRAINED AND CAUSTIC, Mr. 
+ Moley has chronologically marshalled in his book, “After 
' Seven Years,” an intimate behind the scenes story of the 
/ Roosevelt administration which combines a biography of the 
) President with an autobiography of the author. With a style, 
» lucid, graphic and flippant, he ruthlessly strips both himself 
| and the President, and many others who have had the mis- 
1 fortune to move in his orbit, of all vestiges of personal privacy. 
| The result is a book which is replete with intimate quotations 
) and is, at the same time fascinating, informative and revolting. 
| A candid camera man at the President’s side with a hidden 
(§ Camera could scarcely have been more graphic than Mr. Moley. 
| Few will escape the impression that the author underestimates 
‘yl the President and overestimates himself. 
‘) The origin of the “brain trust” of which Mr. Moley was the 
* generally accredited originator and leader, the tactics of the 
) 1932 Presidential campaign, the bank holiday and the 100 
} days’ session of the Congress, are all intimately revealed, with 
the President pictured as unruffled, impulsive and careless and 
) his friend “Ray” as the directing genius who saw, knew and 
|) understood everything. For the handling of the bank crisis 
and the origin of the emergency banking legislation, Moley 
| gives large credit to Secretary Woodin. Even then the author 
J had no apparent consciousness of his own limitations for 
') participating as an equal with men of long private and govern- 
) mental financial experience. The President is shown as approy- 
‘ing that most far-reaching legislation in twenty minutes from 
mm | the time at which it was “presented to him: the Congress met 
| at noon; the President’s message read at three o’clock, and “ 

I hour later the emergency banking bill which no one but is 

Bae tssional leaders had seen was passed by the House”; 
|) passed by the Senate at seven-thirty and signed by the Presi- 

) dent before nine o’clock. 

| The story of the events leading up to and during the Lon- 
| }\don Economic Conference is reminiscent of Lewis Carroll with 
) Secretary Hull cast as Alice, Moley as the Red Queen and the 
if as the White King with all his soldiers and horse- 
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“‘Books which interpret 


our times” 


THE REVOLUTION 
OF NIHILISM 


Warning to the West! 
BY HERMANN RAUSCHNING 


The book all America is discussing! The facts re- 
vealed are so astounding and so indisputable that 
DOROTHY THOMPSON devoted three daily 
columns to it and calls it: “Absolutely essential 
reading !’’ 320 prophetic pages. $3.00 


STALIN 


The Definitive Biography 
BY BORIS SOUVARINE 


The first authoritative biography of the man who 
today controls the balance of power between the 
democracies and dictatorships. By the famous 
French Authority on Soviet Affairs. Says JOHN 
DEWEY: “Indispensable for all who wish to 
understand events in Russia.” 704 momentous 


pages. $3.75 


THE FATE OF MAN 


BY H. G. WELLS 


A brilliant, searching picture of man’s current 
worldwide predicament by the author of the 
famous “Outline of History. ” Mr. Wells presents 
a warning of immediate importance, and a con- 
crete recommendation that every human being 
should read. $2.50 


Why Hitler Can’t Win! 


FROM NAZI SOURCES 


BY DR. FRITZ STERNBERG 


The book that sold 30,000 copies abroad in ONE 
WEEK! Hundreds of important questions on 
everyone’s lips are answered here (inadvertently) 
by the Nazis themselves. Profusely illustrated by 
pictographs. Only $1.75 


Ask for these at your bookstore, or write 


ALLIANCE BOOK CORPORATION 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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men attempting to save Humpty Dumpty. Mr. Moley had his 
own very definite plan for the Economic Conference for which 
he attempted to obtain the President’s sanction without refer- 
ence to Secretary Hull, head of the American delegation. 
Moley had accepted an appointment of Assistant Secretary of 
State ““on a hunch” and believed that the President decided 
and acted upon important matters of foreign policy without 
asking the opinion or even informing his Secretary of State. 
Moley’s own action at London can be understood, in his own 
summation, “It wasn’t an office I had in those days; it was a 
caprice.” 

The account of the ghost writing of the President’s speeches 
and state papers, the evolution of sudden decisions respecting 
his policies in relation to the NRA, the Supreme Court and 
foreign policy are not calculated to increase confidence in the 
President, but a discerning reader may well doubt the shad- 
ings or emphasis of the author and will suspect intentional or 
unintentional omissions. Nevertheless, there is much in the 
book that the President and those close to him should find it 
necessary to rebut. The book is replete with surprising revel- 
ations particularly in respect to the first year of the administra- 
tion, of which not the least surprising is that Arthur Ballantine, 
the Republican Under Secretary of the Treasury is credited 
with writing the first fireside chat, which Moley refers to as 
“as simple and moving as any Presidential utterance in the 
history of this country.” The formulation of the Stock Ex- 
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The above chart is not an illustration, but a part of the narra- 
tive, in “Modern Man in the Making” (Knopf. Price $2.95 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc.), the latest and most provo- 
cative volume by Otto Neurath. Selecting various combinations 
of alliances or affinities between nations Dr. Neurath says, “No 
alliance is impossible.”” The Soviet-Nazi pact, consummated 
nearly a year after he completed his charts at The Hague, where 
he is director of the International Foundation for Visual Educa- 
tion, demonstrates his own comprehension of world affairs. But, 
as readers of Survey Graphic know, Dr. Neurath is no cynic. 
“Modern Man in the Making” is designed for the intelligent 
citizen who wants to understand the world we live in. It is a 
wise, provocative, and exceedingly beautiful book. The Isotype 
charts are reproduced in seven-color process; the writing is con- 
cise and dramatic. The book is one to buy for yourself, and it 
would certainly be a welcome addition to the library of a school, 
a friend, a teacher, preacher or person interested in the life of 
our time. Ideal for presentation at Christmas, it is a universal 
chart of the environment in which our daily life, and that of 


our children, will be lived. 
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change and Security legislation, which was “ultimately pre-~ |, 
pared by Landis and Cohen under the eye of Frankfurter” ; 
with the help of Henderson and Dean, is described with iy 
lively candor. m, 
Mr. Moley evinces repeatedly a contempt for Secretary Hull. 
He apparently regarded Hull as a sentimental and impractical i ) 
internationalist and free trader whose presence in the Cabinet” 
was a constant source of danger to the success of the ad- |, 
ministration and to the nation. He makes it clear that while | 
serving as Assistant Secretary of State his responsibility was” b 


not to his nominal superior but only to the President direct. 
He recognized, however, that the office of Chief Executive 
included more than symbolic power. “But I was never con- 
scious of a moment’s doubt in Roosevelt’s mind that he could 
wisely and safely administer discretionary powers too stagger- 
ing even to be freely comprehended by the electorate at large.” 
So when Moley pulled the strings the President was a states- 
man, when the strings were loose the President fell into un- 
believeable errors. 
The book itself is presumably the fulfillment of what the» |. 
author considers a duty to the public and he professes to be- -’ 
lieve that there has been no break in his friendship with the’ 
President. No doubt some of his victims will not see eye to 
eye with Mr. Moley in respect to either his text or his duty, , 
The most ardent admirers of the President will not be able), 
to overlook some of the more serious indictments of the ad- 
ministration and its inner circle. For he depicts a confusion of 
cross purposes that would have confounded even those who. | 
were associated with the White House in the Grant admin-_ | 
istration. But there are not likely to be many who read the) 
book who would relish a close personal association with its |: 
author. The most serious indictment of the President is “ 
| 
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herent in the circumstance that he should have retained so 
intimately in his confidence for so long a period the man who 
could write this book. | 

It is not a nice book. It leaves a mental taste not unlike that | 
in Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son. Both Chesterfield and 
Moley may be classed as‘ intellectual nudists. Either a nude.” 
body or mind should be beautiful to warrant public exposure, i 
Nevertheless, the book is not unimportant. It may be true that m 
the President sang some of the music which his friend “Ray” *! 
wrote, but the reader senses between the lines that the author? |. 
constantly had a bill of goods for sale and that his loyalty to |* 
the President was not always undivided. 


fl 
Cornwall, N. Y. Ricuarp B. ScaANDRETT, me 
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Tomorrow’s Science 
i 


SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW, by Waldemar Kaempffert. Vik- 
ing Press. 275 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 4 


Be 
‘THE WIDELY READ SCIENCE EDITOR OF The New York Times) | p 


has had unequalled opportunities to catch the spirit of our}, 
scientists and technologists when they were not on public dis- J, 
play; and he has probably thought more about the implications’ jj, 
of what these specialists are doing than most of our populari--4j. 
zers and interpreters of science. This collection of essays goes}| 
far beyond taking the public into the confidence of the), 
mysterious wizards of the laboratory. Even while elucidating. 
in the very best journalistic manner such exciting topics as the 
explosion of stars in outermost space and the innermost doin 
at the heart of the atom, Mr. Kaempffert makes the readet 
feel that something more important is involved than glorious 
puzzle-solving. And when he discusses the fuel supply, sky- 
rockets and ocean liners, he makes you feel that the transfo: 
mations in the machinery of industry and transportation ai 
vastly more significant than a fashion parade of gadgets. Th 
chapter on “Democracy and the Machine” touches the sources? 
of insecurity and the causes of mass resentments. The use 0 


identify with mass unemployment. Mass standardization ap- 
pears in the higher mathematics, where human beings are 
represented as statistical items—customers, passengers, hands, 
cases—with progressive refinement of the last decimal figure, 
and the unavoidable regimentation is seen in breadlines as well 
as in railroad time tables and university bowls. 

This eminently readable and exciting book is a challenge 
to all who are seriously concerned with what is happening to 
the world in which those masses have to live, in a manner of 
speaking. We should urge it even more upon the scientists. 
New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


From the Dust Bowls of the World 


VANISHING LANDS, by G. V. Jachs and R. O. Whyte. Doubleday. 
332 pp. Price $4. 


FACTORIES IN THE FIELDS, by Carey McWilliams, Little, Brown. 
334 pp. Price $2.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


“VANISHING LanDs” Is A sTUDY, BY TWO BRITISH AGRO-BIOLO- 
gists, of what is happening to the world’s supply of food- 
producing soils under the impact of man’s exploitation. They 
write from wide knowledge of the technical data, but with a 
felicity of style which translates science into the language of 
the citizen. And the subject of their discourse is of first rate, 
indeed critical, importance to the citizen of every land. For 
they trace, out of the records of the Dust Bowls of history, the 
rise and fall of civilization, and indicate, with scarifying clar- 
ity, the implacable march of the desert in our own times. 

Soil erosion, by water and wind, has been the inevitable 
price of upsetting nature’s balance. In the search for food and 
forage more rapidly than topography, plant life, and climate 
would tolerate, man has let loose forces he can only partly 
control. Despite the claims of the new chemurgy, the land on 
which crops will grow is vanishing almost everywhere. For it 
is not merely soil fertility that is lost by erosion but soil stabil- 


essential elements. It is not plant foods that are lost but the 
very materials out of which plant foods are built and in which 
they are held. “Below the layer comprising the delicate or- 
ganism known as soil is a planet as lifeless as the moon.” 

The authors deal with three main questions: the present 
extent and rate of soil exhaustion; the methods developed to 
prevent it—and how they are applied; the political and social 
consequences of soil exhaustion. They deal with all the major 
jareas of the world’s surface and present inescapable evidence 
of the accelerating pace at which man is losing—or ploughing 
away—the very means of his sustenance. They point out how 
little, despite our increased scientific insights of the past half 
century, we really know how to match effectively the various 
factors, human and natural, in a sound conservation policy. 

Rapidity of exploitation in cutting away the forests and 
mining the soil seems to be one key to the problem. In most 
areas of ancient civilization—China, the Near East, Egypt, 
India—man has destroyed, for centuries to come, the basic 
elements of a high culture. When man utilizes nature’s 
largesse too rapidly, what is lost by erosion and exhaustion 
nature will restore. But what man destroys in decades, nature 
replaces in millenia. Only in Europe, predominantly a forest 
area, has man learned not to upset nature’s balance; only there 
is farming not outrunning soil resources, But as they point out, 
modern European farming methods have evolved slowly over 
a thousand years. 

A stable civilization, they believe, can develop in the future 
only where the Great Plains provide the soil substructure of a 
permanent culture. Two prairie-forest areas remain—Russia 
and the United States. They analyze the conservation pro- 
grams of these two countries and suggest that there is yet time 
in these lands to create the conditions of an advancing culture 
in our time. But the price is learning to live on not off the 
land. The factors operating against living in harmony with 
)nature are powerful and pervasive—war and ‘national defense 
programs, the desire for immediate high yields from mining 


ity—its capacity to maintain its structure in a balance of all the- 
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the land. Must we have a dust storm every decade to enforce 
the lesson of the centuries? Or have we the capacity-to press 
something else besides “Grapes of Wrath” from the Dust 
Bowls of today? 

“Vanishing Lands” has, perhaps, a different connotation in 
California. Carey McWilliams, the present state commissioner 
of immigration and housing, tells the story behind “Grapes of 
Wrath” in his “Factories in the Fields.” In the Golden State, 
lands vanish in two ways—nature takes her toll in soil erosien; 
man, in soil monopoly. Inheriting the Mexican feudal pattern, 
Americans improved on it; by 1870, one half the state’s arable 
land was in the hands of one-five-hundredth of the popula- 
tion. Not much change in the ownership pattern has occurred 
since, despite the opening of new lands by irrigation. For three 
quarters of a century absentee owners have mined the soil 
with migratory workers—the Joads and their kin. Mr. McWil- 
liams traces the fate of these nomad people—Indians, Mexi- 
cans, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, native sons, and others—in 
a feudal economy as ruthless as any we have created on this 
continent. The account of these dispossessed and landless mi- 
grants is a poignant reminder of one more failure in social 
policy as well as social conscience. 

“Factories in. the Field” is a fitting title to describe Cali- 
fornia agriculture. It is Big Business. Forty percent of all farms 
producing more than $30,000 a year are located in the state. 
Citrus fruits and vegetable crops are large scale operations, 
involving the application of intensive labor for a few weeks at 
a time. But planting and harvesting seasons do not run ’round 
the calendar; hence there must always be on hand a supply of 
cheap labor far in excess of normal needs. Migratory labor is 
the answer, and has been from the wheat fields of the eighteen 
sixties to the orange groves of the nineteen thirties. 

Mr. McWilliams traces the history of the migratory workers 
in terms of their recurrent efforts to organize and of the tac- 
tics, often of outright violence and always of wholesale intimi- 
dation, by the owners. It is not a pleasant story. Those who 
think Steinbeck’s picture overdrawn and want to remain con- 


BASEBALL ARGUMENT 
Lithograph by PAUL LOUIS CLEMENS 


One of the hundred contemporary lithographs and etchings re- 
produced in “A Treasury of American Prints” (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.95). Selected from 2500 prints by the art critic, 
Thomas Craven, in collaboration with the Associated American 
Artists, this collection includes examples of various styles in 
art. Mr. Craven’s editorship assures emphasis on artists “with 
indisputable interests in the American civilization.” The size 
and excellence of the reproductions and the loose-leaf binding 
make it possible to remove prints for framing. 


“A sweep of view which is peculiarly 
needed at this moment in the develop- 
ment of the housing movement” 


—ABRAHAM GOLDFELD, 
Executive Director, Fred L. Lavanburg Foundation 


HOUSING THE MASSES 


By CAROL ARONOVICI 
fully illustrated $3.50 


“More than any other book that I know, 
Dr. Aronovicis book contains between its 
covers the essentials of the housing ques- 
tion—its problems, its discouragements, its 
opportunities, and the materials on which 
any solution must be based. The author 
goes back to the beginnings—land, people, 
and money—and shows how all play their 
part in the complexity of modern living for 
modern people. I hope the book will be as 
widely read as it deserves; if it is, not only 
will the ‘housers’ have an easier time, but 
the city planners will plan better and more 
human cities, and the architects will design 
housing that is really a frame for enhanced 
human life.” 
—TAa.sot HAMLIN, 
Avery Librarian, Columbia University 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440-4th AVE., NEW YORK 


vinced that “it can’t happen here” should stay away from 
“Factories in the Fields.’ But no candid reader can come 
away from these pages without a sober realization that there 
are frontiers in America still left to conquer. For the roots of 
the social issues involved in migratory labor run to the subsoil 
of our national life. No documentary film-in-print of recent 
years has etched more sharply the fundamental dichotomy be- 
tween human security and unregulated profit seeking. That 
the immediate victims of California’s contemporary feudalism 
are Americans of the ancient stocks only adds to the challenge 
of Mr. McWilliams’ study. Have we the will as well as the 
wit to treat the Dust Bowl of human misery at least with the 
skill that has turned California deserts into gardens? Shall we 
retrieve the Joads from the vanishing lands of a monopolistic 
“anachronism?” Mr. McWilliams has written an inescapable 
question mark, a carefully documented record that offers a 
blueprint of social conservation. 
Oueens College Puiturps Brapiey 


Which Way Land Planning 


REVOLUTION IN LAND, by Charles Abrams, 


3 ) Harper. 320 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIS IS A SCHOLARLY STUDY OF THE AMERICAN LAND STRUCTURE 
and the problems of tenancy, housing, home debt, and other 
developments affecting land since the industrial revolution. 
The future of American land according to the author is very 
dismal, and he makes a strong case. Indeed the problems of 
the multitude of interests affected by land seem insoluble. Too 
many established and interdependent factors need to be co- 
ordinated in order to remove the chaos that now exists. Yet co- 
ordination alone would accomplish nothing of a permanent 
value. The author presents a vicious cycle in land ownership 
which seems hopelessly inescapable. 

For instance, the tax structure all based upon value of land 
must be reoriented, thereby readjusting valuations. Any dimin- 
ution of revenue from taxes affects the local debt system. The 
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‘billions of dollars of mortgages held by institutions are seri- 
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Why has collective security: 
failed from 1920-1939? 


The last President of Czechoslovakia, an English 
professor of history, and a German economic writer, 
all now connected with American educational insti- 
tutions, discuss this question as each has been able 
to view it from his own vantage point. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 


By Eduard Benes, Rushton Coulborn, 
and Arthur Feiler 


=. = 


* 


How can peace be enforced without \\ 
resort to war? i 


Why modern democracies neglected their armies — why 
liberals recoiled from the threat of force which might have 
insured peace—these and many other questions which con- 
front us today are here discussed in a stimulating manner 
by a leading practical political scientist. $1.50. 


PROLOGUE TO POLITICS 
By Charles E. Merriam 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


ously affected by a dislocation of income and by an increase | 
of taxes. The population is also approaching stability. Vacant _] 
or inadequately improved land must sooner or later reach a | 
surplus stage. And then the author asks “how this problem "} 
can be solved without the sweeping intervention of govern- ‘fis 
ment.” > 

The author builds up in a logical sequence the beginnings )ui 
of land ownership in sovereign powers, the subsequent dis- >| 
tribution of those ownerships to private interests, the gradual jf 
penetration of land as the chief source of revenue for local >}: 
governments, and finally, the current trend toward its original >| 
ownership, namely, government. Mr. Abrams makes particu- if 
larly clear a comparison of the hodge-podge, disorganized, and’ | 
almost indifferent attitude of land ownership to the well sys- 
tematized and carefully controlled direction of other large in- 4; 
dustries. The book is full of encyclopedic data and statistics to ‘jfy 
support its conclusions, and yet provides interesting reading }; 
for the layman as well as for the specialist. It sounds an ex- 
tremely necessary warning to government, lending institutions, if), 
and land ownership, to “Stop, Look and Listen”’! | 
New York JosepH MILner 3§,; 


Vanguard of British Propaganda 


ANGLO-SAXONY AND ITS TRADITION, by George Catlin. Macmillan. a it 
344 pp. Price $3. postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. ; 


COMPOSED OF A LONG OPEN LETTER TO H. G. WELLS, LARGELY }i\¢ 
dealing with the political situation of half a year ago, and of ’ 
a series of connected essays in support of its main thesis, this } 
book has accidentally become one of the first shots in the Brit- "f} 
ish war on American isolationism. For, although it is written ‘}" 
in too scholarly a vein to have an immediate effect on popular ‘f: 
opinion, the book ardently espouses the cause of Anglo-Amer- 
ican cooperation, : 

Professor Catlin has for some years taught in this country, *f tit 
and his English patriotism has a Bostonian flavor and fervor. 4 


58 Hlustrations * Price 3.00 


o"KALEIDOSCOPIC" * 


E. A. Jewell, New York Times 


“DRIPPING WITH INFORMATION AND COMMON SENSE" * 


JAND HE SAT AMONG THE ASHES 


A BIOGRAPHY OF LOUIS M. EILSHEMIUS by WILLIAM SCHACK 


CARL VAN VECHTEN, 
in THE NEW YORK HERALD - TRIBUNE 


“The strange story of Vincent van Gogh, who 
in a neurotic hour cut off his own ear and dis- 
patched it to a girl in a brothel, is familiar to 
American readers. That Gauguin went native 
in Tahiti and died there in miserable squalor, 
alleviated by frequent shots of morphine, is not 
unknown to most N. Y. high school children . . 


“But the story of the total obscurity of Louis M. 
Eilshemius . . . is certainly one of the strangest 
tales in the saga of overlooked artists. This story 
has now been beautifully and objectively told 
for the first time by William Schack .. . 


“The reader of this biography will share Mr. 
Schack’s bewilderment at the total and long- 
continued obscurity of this man. It was not only 
admirers for his paintings he lacked, he even 
lacked friends. The story is told from the time 
of his birth into a family only recently, if at 


- all, removed from the social register, on through 


his youthful struggles as a painter, his studies 
with Bouguereau in Paris (could anything be 
more ironic?) his completely uneventful return 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Chicago News 


to America, his various excursions to the South 
Seas, to Europe and to Africa, and his vain 
attempts to get a showing for his work or a 
hearing for his ideas... 


“Most of the phases of this strange life, before 
and after the painter’s ‘success’, have been 
caught by Mr. Schack in his book . . . Some 
day, standing before one of the great romantic 
canvases of this long neglected master, we will 
be happy to remember that such a record exists.” 


RALPH THOMPSON, 
in THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“It is extraordinary above all because a study 
of some one like Eilshemius might easily have 
been perverted into a blast against the ‘critics’ 
or else a tongue-in-the-cheek yarn about the 
sage of Fifty-seventh Street who considers him- 
self the greatest mind since Leonardo. There is 
no suggestion of either in Mr. Schack’s biog- 
raphy—no hero-worship and no condescension. 
He writes honestly, vividly and with discrimina- 
tion, separating once and for all the Eilshemius 
story from the Eilshemius legend.” 


GIST OF ART by JOHN SLOAN 


"AS AMERICAN AS MARK TWAIN" * "A CHALLENGE AND AN _ EXPOSE" 


Butfalo News 


“PICTURESQUE, LIVELY, AND PERSUASIVE" 


Atlanta Journal 


“PROVOCATIVE” * "BOLD, SINCERE, PROFOUND" * "A REVELATION" * "UNIQUE" * "UNIVERSAL, VIVID" 


San Francisco News 


"SANE, CLEAR-VISIONED, STRAIGHTFORWARD" * 


Van Wyck Brooks 


Seattle, Washington, Times 


Dallas News 


"SLOAN TO THE HILT" * 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Detroit News Dallas Times-Herald 


"NEVER A DULL MOMENT" 


Chicago Times 


78 Illustrations ° Price 3.75 


jal hough he hardly mentions the Angles and the Saxons and 
Myoars lightly over the actual ethic composition of the United 
States, he nevertheless has complete faith that the English- 
speaking peoples have most of their virtues in common and 
nore or less of a monopoly on some of them. He claims for 
the Anglo-Saxon spirit: humanism, (love of) freedom, ex- 
deriment, tolerance, democracy (accommodation, federalism), 
oralism and public spirit—almost all of them, incidentally, 
qualities or objectives which we express with Latin names. 
The art of interpreting favorable national characteristics so 
as to demonstrate the spiritual kinship of peoples whom it is 
‘Mesired to bring into closer relations is, of course, practiced 
with great success in Germany and by a whole school of 
rench writers, while the Japanese, in keeping with their self- 
;@™mposed Asiatic mission, are now also bursting into a litera- 
‘i ‘ure contrasting the common virtues of the Far East with the 
niquities of the foreign barbarians. The argument in every 
tase is simple enough, since the writer merely needs to choose 
those traits that suit his case; and few readers will observe 
now carefully the foreign sources of many seemingly charac- 
eristic expressions of the national spirit have been kept out 
of the picture. 
A cooperative system of international government domina- 
red by “Anglo-Saxony” as exemplified in the British Com- 
nonwealth and the United States is hardly more alluring than 
dne dominated by the Slavic, the German, or the Japanese 
spirit, or even by the Elders of Zion. Professor Catlin, so well 
read in the history of culture, here merely falls into the trap 
of others who are too impatient to wait for the millenium’s 
arrival on its own terms, without the crutches of patriotic 
jdentification with particular national heritages. Luther, Less- 
ng, Mazzini may perhaps, in the new topsy-turvydom of his- 
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tory, be claimed as Englishmen; Ruskin’s debt to Italy may be 
written off, together with Lincoln’s to the German revolution- 
ists of ’48. But the experience of the last World War has shown 
that no device to cement the Western democracies by aware- 
ness of their common stakes can take the place of a genuine 
moral and political reeducation of the American people to 
help them play an effective part in the salvage of civilization. 
San Francisco, Calif. Bruno Lasker 


Our Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
THE WAY FORWARD: The American Trade Agreements Program, by 
Francis Bowes Sayre, Macmillan. 230 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 
HERE IS THE BEST PLANNED, MOST POWERFUL CASE FOR SECRE- 
tary Hull’s trade agreements program which has yet appeared 
in print. Assistant Secretary of State until he accepted the post 
of high commissioner in the Philippines a few months ago, 
Mr. Sayre helped to nurse the program through the first five 
stormy years of its existence. Like his cnief, he has steadfastly 
advocated the reduction of international trade barriers and the 
positive encouragement of freely flowing trade between na- 
tions. Liberal trade policies, even for our relatively self-suffici- 
ent country, will tend to raise standards of living; to most 
nations in Europe they are a virtual prerequisite for civilized 
life. Autarchy in the economic sphere means tension, chaos 
and war in politics. It is a lesson which has been driven. home 
since the: publication of this book. ; 
Firm in its belief, the small group of officials responsible 
for negotiating the trade pacts has made remarkable progress 
against entrenched economic interests and traditional, protec- 
tionist American prejudices. Mr. Sayre has told the whole 
story from firsthand experience. For almost the first time 
in its history, the United States is gradually revising its tariff 
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rates without doing so at the behest of lobbyists and political 
log-rollers. Trained economists and officials are considering 
the national interest rather than that of the pressure group. 
Yet all those affected by trade agreements are given adequate 
opportunity to present their opinions. An extensive and rather 
fruitful educational campaign among farmers and workers— 
unwitting but real victims of a policy of economic nationalism 
—is slowly bearing fruit. 

The concrete results of the program are statistically impres- 
sive. Trade agreements are in effect with nineteen nations ac- 
counting for about 60 percent of our total foreign commerce. 
Trade with the nations concerned has shown a buoyant ten- 
dency. Tariffs on thousands of items have been cut or stabil- 
ized, but efficient industries have been carefully safeguarded 
against the effects of a sudden flow of imports. With the con- 
clusion of each additional agreement, another state has been 
bound by an international convention to observe principles of 
fair dealing in the sphere of foreign trade. 

Unfortunately the outbreak of war in Europe has dealt a 
heavy blow to the program just as it was reaching its stride. 
The State Department may seize the opportunity to conclude 
new trade agreements with the Latin American countries and 
other neutrals—as much for political as for economic reasons. 
But nations fighting for their existence cannot today put their 
faith in economic liberalism. They have marched too far down 
the road of absolute government control to heed the doctrines 
of Secretary Hull and Mr. Sayre, at least as long as the conflict 
continues. Thus the very catastrophe against which these 
gentlemen strove has overtaken them. Whether their doctrine 
will be at all applicable in the world which is to rise from the 
ruins is a question which cannot yet be answered. 

New York Davin H. Popper 


Inside America 


YOU AMERICANS, edited by B. P. Adams. Funk & Wagnalls. 348 pp. 

Price $2.50 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

WHAT THE REST OF THE WORLD THINKS OF THE UNITED STATES 
is so largely a product of our films and the foreign press that 
we can be enlightened by lending an ear to fifteen journalists 
from abroad. Mr. Adams has carried out the idea with all the 
freedom it deserved. Each of fifteen correspondents of foreign 
newspapers was invited to write his opinions and impressions 
of our country and its people, none knowing what the others 
would say. Some of them have lived here for years, others for 
months. The result is a double-action symposium—we learn 
much about neglected aspects of Europe, the Orient and Latin 
America from the comparisons. The editor warns that these 
are not the scholarly essays that foreign correspondents in 
America could write about us if they had time and opportun- 
ity, but are “journalistic impressions.” Their importance at 
this time is probably higher for that reason. Because they are 
by professional writers they make easy reading. 

Running through the book are threads of a common ad- 
miration for American living standards, progressive spirit and 
social candor, but in most of the pieces adverse criticism is also 
gracefully offered. The contradictions are often amusing. 
Mme. Mira Gavrilovitch of Yugoslavia finds pleasure in our 
women’s insistence on wearing whatever becomes them, but 
Alberto Caprile of Argentina deplores the feminine weakness 
here of changing fashions when everybody else does. He ad- 
mits that the social freedom of women astonishes visitors from 
Argentina. He has the notion that all our small towns are little 
New Yorks. More seriously, he finds us blind to the static 
character of our economic system. 

Irony trickles through the opinions of some of these ob- 
servers. Raoul de Roussy de Sales fears that what threatens 
our country is “too much impermeability to the influx of new 
ideas.” From the French viewpoint, he says, Americans are 
obsessed by the possible effects of propaganda on our people. 
Yet Guenther Reinhardt of Switzerland believes that in no 
other country is so little done to combat foreign subversive 
influences; he hopes for more effort to expose to Americans 


what lurks behind many causes that lure them. From Holland, 
Bernard Person praises our schools and the liberal use of pri- 
vate riches for philanthropy, but finds too many of our posses- 
sions ready-made. 
Perhaps with his tongue in his Mexican cheek, Antonio” 
Iglesias calls us supreme idealists, and reports that below the 
Rio Grande we appear “rough and ready, imperious, meddle- 
some and overactive.” He is glad our people have made their 
laws slowly as they have been needed, but reminds us of | 
“peonage” in the coal fields. Gian G. Napolitano, choosing to” 
refer to poverty in the midst of plenty, wonders if the country 
is on the eve of a social upheaval. George Kao of China has 
been touched by the love, happiness and mutual consideration 
in our family life. Other contributors to the book are Carlos 
Davila of Chile, Naboth Hedin of Swedin, Emil Lengyel of 
Hungary, Curt Riess of France, Yasu E. Muraoka of Japan, © 
Harold Butcher of England and Pete Sanstol of Norway. The 
brief quotations here may suggest a superficiality in the collec 
tion; in truth, several of the pieces are marked by acute social 
interpretation. 


New York 


The Masters in Full Color 


A TREASURY OF ART MASTERPIECES—From the RENAISSANCE to 
the Present Day, edited by Thomas Craven. Simon and Schuster, Ine. 
592 pp. Price $10 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Crayton HoacLanp 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR OF THE GREAT PAINTINGS OF }(yj 
the Western world from the early Renaissance to the present ~ 
day are produced in full color directly from the original paint- 
ings in this “Treasury of Art Masterpieces.” 

This volume may well be considered the most comprehen- 
sive art anthology and the most ambitious color printing and 
general publishing project in recent years. . 

It should especially be a source of information and excite- 
ment to art students and lovers of art all over the country who 
are not in close proximity to museums and exhibits and af 
fords an opportunity to become intimately familiar with the 
great periods of art history —A.R.B. 


Distribution—The Facts and the Challenge 


DOES DISTRIBUTION COST TOO MUCH? by Paul W. Stewart and 
J. Frederic Dewhurst, with the assistance of Louise Field. The Twentieth 
Century Fund. 403 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

For EVERY TWO DOLLARS SPENT MAKING GOODS, ANOTHER THREE 

dollars are spent moving them into consumption. This is per- 

haps the most startling conclusion reached by the long-awaited 
report of the Twentieth Century Fund which is now pub- 
lished under the title “Does Distribution Cost Too Much?’ 

Earlier estimates of what it costs to market goods were high; 

but they seem to have erred substantially in the direction of 

understatement. 

More important is the clear evidence of this book that we 
know much too little to answer with any certainty the large 
question posed by its title. A succession of staffs has collected 
for the Fund much information about spreads between th 
prices received by producers and the prices paid by consumers 
They have worked out an ingenious and informative chart 
showing the flow of goods through channels of distribution. 
They have accumulated a good many data about the costs in 
curred at each stage of primary, intermediate and termina 
distribution; compiled an admirable summary of the ways in 
which the government intervenes in distribution; and made 
some shrewd guesses as to where opportunities lie for a higher 
degree of efficiency. Yet the reader emerges with no adequate 
answer to the problem. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the sponsoring com 
mittee of the study recommends, among other things, that a 
generously endowed program of further research be inaug 
rated. Neither is it surprising that the recommendations as a 
whole read about like what one would have expected this 
committee to write if there had been no research staff report: 

Although the book falls short of answering the broad que 


| 
ions it raises, it rewards its readers richly in the details of 
nformation it provides. The flow chart and the tables upon 
hich it is based, the estimates of distribution costs, and the 
summary of government activities in marketing seemed especi- 
jally informative to the present reviewer. But virtually all the 
chapters are studded with facts which must arouse the 
attention alike of lay and professional readers. 
In all fairness, the weaknesses of the study must be blamed 
more upon the professional students of marketing, who have 
not thus far done the kind of piecemeal work prerequisite to 
kh synthesizing survey of this sort, than upon the authors. 
Whether this work can best be done now through establishing 
a liberally endowed institute for research in consumption and 
Hlistribution, as the committee recommends, may be debatable. 
There can be no doubt, however, as to the need to have it 
clone. 
University of Pennsylvania Reavis Cox 


Our Indian Heritage 


NDIANS OF THE AMERICAS, by Edwin R. Embree. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 260 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Because Mr. Emsree BELIEVES THAT POSITIVE SOCIAL AND CUL- 
-ural gains can come of the living together of many kinds of 
people, he has written a book designed to help the average 
man gain a more sympathetic knowledge of (and consequent 
ride in) the diversity of peoples that makes up our Indian 
eritage. 
_ The immense task of condensing the archeologic and ethno- 
ogic material available was in itself an almost superhuman 
task. He has done it not only with accuracy but with grace. 
‘Indians of the Americas” is a primer to the western hemi- 
phere, and a thoroughly exciting introduction to the customs 
and the culture of the pre-Columbian civilizations with whose 
descendents we inhabit this continent. American Indian art, 
politics, science, religion and wars unfold with twentieth cen- 
tury rapidity as this pageant of Mayan, Aztec, Inca, Iroquois, 
Sioux and Pueblo peoples passes before us. Every traveler to 
South America, Central America, Mexico and the Indian 
country of the United States should possess this book: it is the 
aproot to a continent and is crammed with accurate fact. 
If anything, these facts are too briefly put. One would like 
to linger longer over the state socialism of the Incas, the 
upreme court system of the Aztecs, the court of music of the 
<ing of Texcoco, the Iroquois architects who built communal 
ouses one hundred feet long. In an effort to cover many 
peoples and periods, this New World history tends to suffer 
rom oversimplification. Mr. Embree has shown us the wealth 
bf diversity that characterized American Indian civilization, 
but could we not have dispensed with a few tribes and dwelt 
Jonger, for instance, on the factors underlying the Plains In- 
ian Sun Dance or the custom of human sacrifice among the 
Aztecs? It is difficult for us to reach an understanding of these 
carly American customs—the gory details of which too many 
nistorians have been too long content to describe. Mr. Embree’s 
description, however, of the battlefield courtesy of the Aztecs 
affords one of the most intimate glimpses into American In- 
dian character that the book contains, and does much to allay 
nis perhaps unintentional reiteration of the warlike propensi- 
ities of other tribesmen. 
Only once does the author confront us with a live Indian— 
an interview at Taos. He says of himself, “I kept as quiet as 
the Indian.” Out of that silent interview before a fire in an 
adobe house comes the most poignant scene of the book. It is 
worth buying the book for. It does—in very few words— 
what facts can seldom do. It makes for sudden sympathetic 
jinderstanding of these two races with their totally different 
/-ustoms and ideals. Seated before a crackling cedar fire on a 
jate afternoon in an ancient Indian village in New Mexico, the 
Redman and the Whiteman talk tolerantly together and even 
their silences are knowing. 
san Antonio, Tex. Maria CHaABorT 
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AMERICA at 
the MOVIES 


By Margaret Thorp 
With intelligence and irony Miss Thorp tells a 
deft story of the movie industry and the tre- 
mendous influence it wields over the eighty-five 


million people who attend the movies every week. 
Illustrated. $2.75 


A trained psychologist looks at— 


WORKERS 


on RELIEF 


AN ACCOUNT of the W. P. A. 
By Grace Adams 


A highly readable and graphic description of how 
the W.P.A. operates and the effect that “made 
work” has had on the men and women who have 
been on its rolls. Tlustrated. $3.00 


A Most Timely Book 


THE MARCH of 
FASCISM 


By Stephen Raushenbush 


“He takes apart the motor which makes society 
move at breath-taking speed on dangerous roads. 
The March of Fascism is outstanding in contem 
porary political literature for its mastery of the 
material and, not less important, for its simplicity 
and unpretentiousness.”—The Nation. $3.00 


AN ECONOMIC 
CONSTITUTION 
for DEMOCRACY 


By George Soule 


Mr. Soule carefully considers America’s problems 
of unemployed men and resources and presents an 
analysis of programs for putting democracy on the 


firm basis which it must have in order to ee 


SOVIET HOUSING LAW 


By John N. Hazard. A general analysis of the Soviet 
housing problems and how they are met. $2.50 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


A Case History of the Industrial Revolution in America. 
By Constance McLaughlin Green. ‘One of the most valu- 
able contributions made in a long while to recent American 
history.”—N. Y. Times Book Review. $4.00 


On Sale at All Bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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Life Among the Mighty 


ACROSS THE BUSY YEARS, by Nicholas Murray Butler. Scribner. 450 

pp. Price $3.75 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
NicHotas Murray BUTLER HAS PUBLISHED WHAT SEEMS TO BE 
a segment of his autobiography and it is a most interesting’ 
volume, an indispensable volume for the man who will be 
writing about the America of the generation now about to 
take its exit. Dr. Butler’s reminiscenses cover broadly two 
fields of human activity, education and politics. And as they 
say in doctors’ theses: “with special emphasis upon the proud 
and conscious rich.” 

Nicholas Murray Butler had an honorable career in both 
of these areas. He is a leader in education, president of 
a world famous university. In politics he has been an in- 
timate and an advisor of the great and powerful of his time. 
Probably if he had been willing to abandon education, he 
could have been President of the United States. He might 
easily have been governor of New York forty years ago for 
the asking, when the governorship of New York was a 
stepping stone to the Presidency. But he had his compensa- 
tions: as he declares in the prefatory apologia. He was the 
intimate of most of the Presidents since the Spanish War. He 
writes that President McKinley “took him into his confidence 
both during his campaign and more especially after his elec- 
tion,” and Dr. Butler is proud of the fact “that President 
Roosevelt, whose close personal friend I was as well as most 
intimate political advisor from 1898 to 1908” was one of his 
many powerful friends. He adds: “President Taft I knew 
quite intimately and likewise President Coolidge. During the 
administrations of Presidents Theodore Roosevelt and Hard- 
ing and Coolidge, it was my invariable custom to stop at the 
White House on the occasion of all of my visits to Washing- 
ton, These three Presidents were kind enough to ask me to 
make known my coming in advance and then simply to come 
in as a member of the family.” 

These three sentences surely warrant Dr. Butler in assuming 
that he has been on the inside of American politics for forty 
years. He had no taste for Wilson and he tried to guide 
Harding but with only moderate success. In education Dr. 
Butler was equally the intimate of the world’s great teachers. 
As the head of one of the richest universities on earth, Dr. 
Butler naturally had the confidence of the great financial fig- 
ures of the United States. Probably no other citizen of this 
land for the last forty years has known and has courted as 
frankly with an obviously unselfish purpose so many of the 
powerful figures of business, education and politics in Europe 
and the United States. He literally was able to stand before 
kings. He has made his private opinion public sentiment 
probably more definitely than any other living man in this 
country, influencing these three great estates of human life. 

He makes no attempt to conceal the fact of his influence. 
He is as naive as a child and as forthright. He seems to raise 
no question that the sincerity of his motives and purity of 
his aims will be accepted. And as a matter of fact, in all these 
“Busy Years,” no one has been able to question his motives 
nor has any enemy even claimed that Dr. Butler sought to 
promote his personal or his political fortunes. After he was 
settled in the presidency of Columbia, he made no further 
effort to rise officially in the world of education. He was near 
enough to the top. And it is more or less true that in educa- 
tion “where was Macgregor there was the head of the table.” 
He carried to any company real distinction in his own per- 
sonality. He had the easy dignity of a major god and this 
book expresses rather than reveals the high pomp and grand 
circumstance of American palace life in the first four decades 
of the nineteenth century. 

Yet in it are scores of glimpses that future historians will 
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use in interpreting his America to another generation. Dea 3 
Butler had a habit of writing down accounts of things which 
happened immediately after the events..The accuracy and” 
honesty of his record are obvious. Walking amid pleasures | 
and palaces for forty years, he is Burns’s “chiel Amange takin’ 
notes,” taking notes of really significant events. He will be a 
reporter of these events for future historians, something like 
Pepys. 

Probably this book is a section, likely a small section, of 
the voluminous correspondence of this remarkable man’ which : 
may be published after his death. He seems to be consciously ” 
writing history. But this book alone is not a coherent story. 
It is as though Dr. Butler was lifting the curtain now and 
then, here and there, once in a while upon the pageant he™ 
witnessed, When it is all published sometime in the 1950s or 
such a matter, what a story it will make! The future historian 
will forget, as he reads it, the pomp of Dr. Butler’s plume 
waving and the gorgeous circumstance of his high stepping. 
These are the personal traits of a man who properly felt that 
he had a right to step out and shake his plumes. That right, 
whether questioned or not, may be granted to him for the 
veracity and significance of the story that he has told. He 
could not move in a plug hat section of human activity with- 
out wearing a shiny tile. Men who walk the high and mighty 
ways of human life, where Dr. Butler trod the boards, do not 
have wrinkles in their trousers, do not carry their hands in 
their pockets and certainly do not wear slouch hats. Their | 
excessive dignity and aplomb is the psychological occupational 
disease of rulers. Those who read Dr. Butler’s story of his ~ 
life’s long lovely lion hunt will grant him the right to sit on 
the back of the elephant in his splendid equipage. For he has — 
brought in a good bag. * 
Emporia, Kan. 
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Portrait of a Great Philanthropist 


JULIUS ROSENWALD, by M. R. Werner. Harper. 


3 381 pp. Price $3.50 % 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
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Mr. WERNER HAS PRODUCED A VERY INFORMATIVE BIOGRAPHY OF 
Julius Rosenwald. The test of this sort of biography seems to 
me to be whether the picture of the whole man is well por-— 
trayed and easily grasped. By this standard, Mr. Werner has _ 
done a conscientious but uninspired job. 

The reader is enabled to envisage Julius Rosenwald: genial, 
usually gentle but always determined; honest, willing to admit 
when he had erred; interested fundamentally in people and — } 
trying always to make their lots better and happier. He was a ~ 
humanitarian, and a reformer. He was impulsive and coopera- 
tive in meeting individual problems and afflictions; but funda- 
mentally he was anxious to use his money as an instrument 
for social reform and to secure additional funds for causes | 
which he considered worthy. / 

He gave away $63 million in his lifetime, and his contribu- | 
tions produced many times this amount not only by example 
but because his own gifts depended in some instances on sup- 
plementary subscriptions. As illustrated chiefly in his southern 
program for Negroes, he liked to demonstrate what could be 
done in the hope that public authorities would accept the 
challenge and carry on. He opposed the dead hand controlling 
endowment funds, and argued always that bequests should — 
permit expenditure of at least some principal as well as of 
income, both to prevent the dead hand from functioning and 
to permit large disbursements when the needs were most 
urgent. He argued, too, that a board of trustees working cur- 
rently on problems was better qualified to handle the funds 
of an institution than any dead man, however wise he had 
been. 

For the most part the book sets forth Mr. Rosenwald’s 
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experiences, and therefore his own personal development, in 
chronological order. His broad interest in people, his impul- 
siveness, his gentleness and geniality probably were born in 
him, but his theories and techniques were developed from his 
experiences. ; 

One of his great devotions was the city of Chicago. He rec- 
ognized its bad points, physically and socially. He also recog- 
nized its possibilities and he struggled constantly to make the 
city live up to its possibilities. Whether he worked with Jane 
Addams as a director of Hull-House, or with Grace Abbott 
in the Immigrant Protective League, or with Henry Crowell 
and others in the fight against white slavery and, later, prosti- 
tution, or whether with Burnham in the City Beautiful Plan, 
or with the trustees of the University of Chicago, or with the 
Commercial Club in establishing the Museum of Science and 
Industry, always he was trying to enlist the talent which he 
found in Chicago in making the city a finer, more effective 
place in which to live, and for which to work. 


His interests were manifold. The chapter headings of the 


book outline many of them, and with each chapter the reader 
wonders whether the subject was Mr. Rosenwald’s chief inter- 
est. Probably he had no chief interest but was anxious to do 
what he could when he could. I believe that Mrs. Rosenwald’s 
influence upon Mr. Rosenwald is not adequately represented. 
Her influence is referred to, but more casually than I think 
should be the case. Mr. Rosenwald said that she was chiefly 
responsible for all he was. 

The biography is carefully and studiously done, with com- 
mendable and meticulous attention to details and facts. I 
missed, however, the enthusiasm and the distinctive writing 
which IJ think the subject deserves. 

Chicago Harotp H. Swirr 


The Amalgamated—and the Man 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, LABOR STATESMAN, by George Soule, Mac- 
millan, 237 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


StwNEy HILLMAN Is FIFTY-TWO YEARS OLD. For JUST HALF OF 
those years he has been president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. The identification between him and 
the union is complete, as Mr. Soule observes in beginning this 
biography. Its successes, defeats, hardships, victories and mis- 
takes have been his too. When we look at the union we see 
the man; when we look for the man we see the union. 

This circumstance above all others obliged Mr. Soule to 
chronicle the life of the organization rather than its president. 
As a practical matter it is probably impossible to separate 
them even if it were desirable to do so. At any rate, the 
author has not done so. In consequence we get much informa- 
tion about the labor movement, but little about the personal 
side of his subject. Hillman’s family life, his love of drama, 
music, literature, his intimate struggles to determine life’s 
values are at best but shadow, not substance, of this tale. I 
call attention to this deficiency in no special spirit of criticism, 
although I do feel some disappointment. Mr. Soule seems 
aware of the deficiency too, Circumstances simply forbade a 
different kind of book. 

The well known story of the Amalgamated’s beginnings are 
told again. The excitement that gripped clothing workers be- 
fore the war as the union came into a position of authority 
and power in the Chicago area pulse in these pages. The 
long growth during the war and the losses in the ensuing 
depression are suggested. The devotion plus ingenuity with 
which Hillman pushed and realized the idea of the impartial 
chairman are properly emphasized. This institution is of 
course a major invention of the last quarter century. Out of it 
a rich body of law in the field of industrial relations has 
grown. Sidney Hillman more than anyone else is responsible 
for it. The detailed planning with which every major step in 
the union’s history has been prepared is brought out in a 
series of vivid pictures. The organization of the Philadelphia 
area is one of these—an undertaking all union organizers 
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The Life of a Practical Humanitarian 
By M. R. WERNER 
Author of “Barnum,” “Brigham Young,’’ etc. 


Though known to the business world as the guid- 
ing genius behind the great mail order house of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Julius Rosenwald is 
revered by the far wider circle of those who have 
benefited by his generous donations in his work 
among Negroes, in education, in Jewish resettle- 
ment projects, in various phases of public health, 
and other social reforms. Here an accomplished 
biographer presents the unvarnished and full 
account of a nationally beloved citizen. Set 
against the background of an era that ended 
with his death in 1932, this story combines a 
period of vivid social and economic history with 
a brilliant record of personal achievement in con- 
structive philanthropy. $3.50 


REVOLUTION. IN LAND 


By CHARLES ABRAMS 
Consultant, U. S. Housing Authoritye 
Says LEWIS MUMFORD: “Here is the first 
really important word on the social occupancy 
and control of land since Henry George wrote 
‘Progress and Poverty’ in 1879. No other survey 
of this quality and scope exists in English . . . 
fills out a barren patch in contemporary think- 
ing.” Appraises authoritatively and constructive- 
ly federal aid to the farmer, real estate owner 
and tenant, and offers realistic proposals for a 
solution to our land and housing problems. A 
basic book for every citizen who wants light 
thrown on the economics of wise land utilization. 


MASTERS OF 
THEIR OWN DESTINY 


The Story of the Antigonish Movement of 
Adult Education Through Economic 
Cooperation 


ByM.M.COADY —_- 
Director of Extension, St. Francis Xavier 
University 

Here is the first full account of the famous ex- 
periment in economic cooperation and adult 
education now going on in Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia and throughout Cape Breton Island. Tells 
how through credit unions, cooperative stores, 
and cooperative marketing of local products, an 
impoverished people were able to create new 
opportunities for themselves and lay the founda- 
tion for fuller and happier lives. For everyone 
interested in the consumers’ cooperative movement, 
in adult education, in the rehabilitation of small 
communities, in a demonstration of religious 1n- 
fluence in social action. $2.00 
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should study with care. It was a superb expression of flexible 
and imaginative leadership: Hillman at his best. And of 
course the stress which the union (that is Hillman) has placed 
upon guarding the industry itself, keeping it healthy, assisting 
employers who worked with the union, stabilizing by na- 
tionalizing agreements—this runs through the book like the 
integrating thread it is in the organization’s history and Hill- 
man’s life. 

The concluding chapters of the book are the best, in my 
opinion, possibly because the union and its leader begin there 
to walk upon a greater stage. For with the coming of the 
depression, and particularly the New Deal, Hillman stepped 
forth prominently into national affairs. From the 1931 Senate 
hearings on unemployment to the immediate present, he has 
given steadily and unstintingly of his peculiar combination of 
qualities: tenacious devotion to the labor movement broadly 
conceived, deep understanding of national economic problems, 
fundamental respect for those with whom he must deal even 
when disagreements run vital between them. Here is idealism 
crossed with unsurpassed shrewdness in negotiation. 

In the concluding chapter, Soule attempts directly to state 
the secret of Hillman’s success as labor leader and democratic 
citizen. I agree with him that up to this point the book has 
been a bit adulatory, an uninterrupted (almost) recital of 
success. The effort to do something about this in the last few 
pages was commendable, but they leave the man pretty much 
what he was before: the symbol of a movement, its leader 
with no perceptible identity of his own. For all that, some of 
Mr. Soule’s best and wisest writing is to be found here. 

For here he states the simple truth: that the book has been 
a case history in democratic leadership. As such it is of great 
interest and value. Americans who feel a paralysis of disillu- 
sionment as to the future of democracy may restore for a 
time their waning confidence here. Perhaps, then, they can 
help do what Hillman has done and find the collectives’ 
secret of freedom in democratic organization after all. 

Hobart College J. RaymMonp WatsuH 


Feminist Frances Wright 


FRANCES WRIGHT, FREE ENQUIRER; Tue Srupy or «4 TEMPERA- 
MENT, by A. J. C. Perkins and Theresa Wolfson, Harper. 384 pp. Price 
$3.50 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

“PRIESTESS OF BEELZEBUB!” “RADIANT MAIDEN.” FROM THE 

judgment of churchmen whom she bitterly attacked in the 

spirit of the Enlightenment as enemies of “humanity,” to the 
judgment of the Marquis de Lafayette whom she adored as 
her concept of a great liberal, the controversy over Frances 

Wright ran its gamut in her day. When she launched on her 

career as a “lecturing female,’ even her adopted father, the 

aged General Lafayette, was horrified and disgusted for. a 

time. But she hewed to her course of struggling for “noble 

fame” and both took on everything new in her stride and 
initiated novelties. The new and the newer included the 
urban labor movement, feminism, universal suffrage, advocacy 
of a national system of education which would make children 
the complete wards of the state, scientific instruction of the 
people, and finally marriage, divorce, and alienation from her 
one surviving child, a daughter Sylva, who clung to the old 
father d’Arusmont as he to her when the mother practically- 
deserted both to pursue her intransigent career as a reformer. 

Frances Wright, born in 1795, was a Scotswoman with a 
philosophical, literary and linguistic education, some money, 
and wide opportunities for travel. She was excited by the rise 
of the American Republic and by the slogans of the French 

Revolution. During her repeated trips to the United States, she 

often spent long periods in this country. She died at the age 

of fifty-seven in Cincinnati. During her sojourn here, she 
experimented in Tennessee with the colonization of slaves 
whom she bought and freed for the purpose, and when that 
experiment proved fruitless she took them to Haiti. Meanwhile 
leaving its management largely to an utterly loyal but help- 
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less sister, Camilla, Frances joined the Owens at New Har-} 
mony in Indiana where her individualistic economic philoso- 
phy, derived from her own milieu, from Bentham and others, ) 
was strengthened by events in that planned utopia. 3 

Her amazing story she told in part herself. It has had con-- 
siderable telling by others. It could be and has been told! 
venomously, humorously, wittily, and idealistically. But this 
volume is an attempt to let the records, or archives, recite ite 
With the records marshalled as source material, the appraisal!’ 
of a long and ardent comrade seems abundantly substantiated. - 
Late in life, Robert Dale Owen described her in this way: ' 
“a mind which had not been submitted to early discipline,” 
courage untempered by prudence, philanthropy which had~ 
too little of common sense in it to give it practical form and | 
efficiency, an enthusiasm eager but fitful, lacking the guiding 
check of sound judgment. . . . With ideas on many subjects, | 
social and religious, even more extravagant and immature — 
than my own.” 2 
New Milford, Conn. Mary R. Bearp * 


The Unselfish Scholar 


ALFRED ADLER: A Brocrapuy, by Phyliss Bottome. Putnam. 324 pp. 2 

Price $3 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 4 
Ir WAS NOT BY ACCIDENT THAT ALFRED ADLER LAID THE TASK TO 
write his life upon Phyllis Bottome, a writer and not a psy- 
chiatrist by profession. His aim always had been to incorporate — 
his message of “Individual Psychology” in the spiritual blood- ~ 
stream of humanity and he never cared whether this was — 
done through academic channels or by lay workers. my 

Neither was he concerned as to whether he received credit — 
for his own theories, or whether they appeared anonymously _ | 
in the work of physicians, teachers, writers, or psychologists. 
He was satisfied if his ideas were used where they were 
needed. That was one of the many ways in which he lived up 
to his own theory of Social Interest (“Gemeinschaftsgefuhl”). 
His sense of material possession was quite rudimentary. Dur- 
ing the severest food shortage of the World War he shared 
indiscriminately whatever supplies he owned. He shared his 
house, his time, the very substance of his life. 

In her biography of Alfred Adler, Phyllis Bottome gives a 
well founded and readable account of Adler’s main contribu- 
tions to thought. Adler himself, his family, many of his col- 
leagues and friends, were her sources of information for her 
description of his personal and his professional life. Her 
documentation is enriched by many of Adler’s own witticisms 
and anecdotes which bear the stamp of firsthand authenticity. 

Passages in Miss Bottome’s fine human book read almost 
like notes of some pleasant walking trip with Adler. One 
hears his genial flow of talk and reminiscence. Only at the 
end one realizes poignantly that the trip is finished forever: 
that there will be no meeting him at the coffee house to- 
morrow. 


New York 
The Authorized Taft 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, by Henry 
F. Pringle. Farrar & Rinehart. 2 vols. 1106 pp. Price $7.50 the set post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
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THIS Is A BIOGRAPHY WELL WORTH READING; Mr. PRINGLE HAS — 
made it both interesting and entertaining. Here is a story of 
an American indeed who was without guile. ; 
_ Most of the book is devoted to politics: first, as a crusader 
in Cincinnati, then as a judge and solicitor-general of the 
United States, again as a judge and then as head of the — 
Philippine Commission, later governor-general when he gave _ 
a most enlightened administration to the islands. Recalled by 
President Roosevelt to serve as Secretary of War, Taft had the — 
thankless task of putting into effect Roosevelt’s impetuous 
order of dishonorable dismissal of three companies of colored 
soldiers because several of their members were charged with 
taking part in the Brownsville riot. This made a black mark — 
against Roosevelt’s record and also against that of Taft. 
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Much space in the biography 1s given to the details of the 
conflict between Taft and Roosevelt. The reader cannot but 
feel regret for the whole affair, although probably sympathiz- 
ing with Taft. As President with a split party and with no 
taste for political intrigue, Taft had unpleasant experiences. 
Not the least of these was the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy 
and the insurgency of Senators La Follette and Beveridge, to 
say nothing of the hostility of Teddy Roosevelt. Therefore, it 
was not surprising that while he was the worst defeated 
candidate in 1912 in the three-cornered fight, he never lost 
his place in the high opinion and affection of his fellow 
citizens, 

He was soon named professor of law at Yale University, 
and conducted a stirring campaign for the creation of the 
“League to Enforce Peace,” which culminated in the effort 
to have the Senate approve our entering the League of 


Nations; this would have been successful had it not been for 
the obstinacy of Senators Lodge and Borah and of President 


Wilson. 

The last phase of Taft’s busy life—his service as Chief 
Justice—disclosed his high sense of duty and willingness to 
devote incessant labor to the cases before the Court. For the 
first five years he worked twelve hours a day, so zealously, in 
fact, that he impaired his health. 

Mr. Pringle might well have added that the Chief Justice 
continued to give sacrificial service as chairman of the board 
of trustees of Hampton Institute, where he presided with such 
wisdom and cheerful humor that everyone at Hampton, 
white and Negro, revered him and loved him. 


New York 
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America’s Norris 


DEMOCRACY’S NORRIS: Tue Hisrory or «a Lonely Crusape, by 
Alfred Lief. Stackpole. 546 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


Mk. Lizr’s PAINSTAKING STUDY OF THIS COUNTRY’S OUTSTANDING 
liberal statesman must be, to the liberal reader, a dishearten- 
ing history. True, from this thick volume there emerges a 
meticulous, even-tempered biography—that of a truly great 
man of heroic courage, integrity, incredible stubbornness—but 
there is another story too, implicit in the subtitle: the heart- 
breaking inefficiency of American political liberalism. 

George W. Norris need not have been a lonely crusader. 
As Senator Walsh of Montana said, he had “scarcely anyone 
with him—except the people.” That they were with him they 
proved time after time in the face of his discouragement and 
finally his weary willingness to quit the struggle. They should 
have been enough; they were not, because of the anarchic in- 
discipline of his own group or betrayal from higher-up. 

Early in the work, Mr. Lief describes insurgency in the 
House, of which Mr. Norris was then a member, and remarks 
in passing: “. . . the rebels lacked leadership. Norris did not 
care for the honor, neither did he have a taste for organiza- 
tion. He preferred to work things out by himself.” Near the 
end of the book (thirty years had passed), Mr. Lief quotes the 
Senator: “Progressives could never look for full agreement 
because the foundation of their cause was independent action 
according to personal conviction. True, it interfered with 
teamwork, ‘yet we try always as best we can to agree upon 
policies.’ ” 

It was the discouragement born of desertion by his own 
people or the faltering of “liberal” Presidents—Wilson, the 
two Roosevelts—that made Norris a lonely, and if one is to 
believe this book, an unhappy man. There is much here of 
his justifiable despair when another progressive, honest or 
turncoat (there were many of the latter) opposed him; but one 
would like to know, too, what some of the others thought 
of the apparent inconsistencies in his own record. What did 
the senior La Follette think, for instance, when Norris after 
his heroic vote against war, opposed La Follette’s war referen- 
dum and voted for conscription? 


A book that dictators would ban! 
Character Education in a Democracy 
S. R. SLAVSON 


The author of the widely-used CREATIVE GROUP 
EDUCATION translates our ideals into practical club 
and class techniques and presents a workable plan 
for integrative education. The New York Times 
comments: “It should inspire all teachers and social 
leaders to make their agencies real bulwarks against 
undemocratic ideologies . . . should be read by all 
American molders of youth.” $2.50 


Integrating the Camp, the Community, 
and Social Work 
L. J. CARR, M. A. VALENTINE, M. H. LEVY 


Will coordination of a community’s social agencies 
increase their total effectiveness? This is the report 
of Ann Arbor’s three-year experiment which grew 
out of that question. They focussed the resources and 
techniques of all agencies on a selected group of 
eighty-eight boys-in-trouble, using the camp as the 
social setting. From the experiment, come significant 
suggestions for integrating agency work, for syn- 
thesizing counseling, case work, group work. $2.00 


Supervision in Social Group Work 
SIDNEY J. LINDENBERG 


This is a clear, sane, and practical guide to effective 
supervision. The author describes the actual processes, 
beginning with the leaders’ first contacts with the 
supervisor and following through his complete orien- 


tation. Effective handling of typical problems is 
illustrated by the use of actual group and conference 
records. THE FAMILY comments that this is ‘“‘of 
good practical value and of interest to any social 
worker who is concerned with the development of 
other workers on the job through the superviso 

process.”’ $1.50 


347 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS 


Subscriber-Members of the Institute For Propa- 
ganda Analysis, for $2.00 a year receive 12 
Monthly Bulletins and special studies analyzing 
today’s propagandas. They also get discounts on 
Institute publications. 


SPECIAL OFFER: A copy of The Fine Art 
of Propaganda, A Study of Father Coughlin’s 
Speeches free, to new Subscriber-Members, as 
long as the supply lasts. 


Institute For Propaganda Analysis 
Dept. SGE—40 East 49th Street, New York 


(J Enroll me as a Subscriber-Member; send me your next 12 Monthly 
Bulletins and Special Studies for $2.00—and a free copy of The Fine 
Art of Propaganda. 


(Send me Volume I and Volume II of Propaganda Analysis (regu. 
larly $2.00 each) at Member’s rate, $1.50 each. These reveal an 
illustrate methods used in today’s propagandas; and include among 
other studies the following: How to Detect Propaganda; Propaganda 
Techniques of German Fascism; The Munich Plot; The Attack on 
Democracy; Communist Propaganda, U.S.A.—1939 Model; Britain 
Woos America; The Associated Farmers. 
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There are shocking stories in the book, presented with care- 
ful documentation and no striving for dramatic effect. None 
is so revolting as the detailed account of the 1930 campaign to 
defeat the great liberal in Nebraska by filing the Broken Bow 
grocer of the same name in the primary; this Mr. Lief traces 
inexorably to the highest quarters of the Republican Party and 
almost to the door of the White House. But despite the book’s 
quiet tone, no punches are pulled, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
does not come through with colors flying. The inexplicable, 
“awful ingratitude” of the fight against loyal Senator Cutting, 
“Farleyist” debauching of federal employment standards, 
jingoist big-army and big-navy campaigns, Presidential “com- 
promises” and “appeasement” moves, the ill-considered, re- 
sentfully-driven court reform plan—all these would have 
broken the heart of a less seasoned fighter than Norris. 

But the portrait of the Nebraskan which we find at the end 
is that of a man of such simple sincerity that he has brought 
much of his anguish upon himself by his abiding trust in 
others (“there was lots of good in Huey”) and dogged devo- 
tion to an ideal, win or lose. “While Norris hoped for the 
best,’ Mr. Lief writes in the section on America and the 
World War, “La Follette foresaw the worst.” Unhappily, La 
Follette usually was right. Norris’s doubts and torments at 
home never followed him into the Senate chamber: there his 
course was reasoned, politically shrewd, and as the popular 
temper caught up with him, increasingly effective. 

Mr. Lief has written not only a capable biography but a 
history of the progressive movement of the last three decades. 
Great Falls, Mont. Kinsty Howarp 


Successor to the Czars 


STALIN: A Critica, Survey oF BotsHEvism, by Boris Souvarine. Alli- 
ance Book Corporation. 690 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

Boris SoOUVARINE’s EXCELLENT HISTORICAL SURVEY OF RussIAN 
bolshevism, published under the somewhat misleading title 
of “Stalin,” is the translation of a volume that appeared in 
French in 1935. The English version contains an extremely 
interesting additional chapter which brings the story to 1938. 
Souvarine, one of the founders of the French Communist 
Party and a former member of the Executive of the Com- 
munist International, writes with an intimate knowledge of 
the inside mechanics of the Russian revolutionary movement 
and, in his carefully documented and thoughtful study, he 
succeeds in giving a telling picture of the devious ways in 
which Lenin and his friends became masters of the former 
empire of the Czars. Seen at close range the story of the rise 
of bolshevism is surprisingly lacking in grandeur. The author 
admits repeatedly that the obscure factional struggles within 
the party, bitter feuds fought with “quotations, contradictions 
and threats” over forgotten and seemingly trifling issues, can- 
not be made intelligible to the layman. Bewildering though it 
is, the account of party quarrels which comprises about half 
of Souvarine’s bulky volume, is nevertheless essential to a 
comprehension of the conditions that made Stalin Lenin’s suc- 
cessor. The chief strength of Lenin, in the opinion of the 
author, was not his infallibility as claimed by the official Soviet 
iconography, but his readiness to admit his political mistakes 
and frequent errors of judgment. 

The second and by far the more readable part of Souvarine’s 
volume is a bitter indictment of Stalin’s dictatorial rule. One 
need not necessarily, agree with every one of the author’s 
interpretations in order greatly to benefit by his illuminating 
and witty narrative. Souvarine, moreover, displays an unusu- 
ally deep understanding of the unity of the Russian historical 
process and his brilliant excursions into past history are both 
diverting and immensely helpful. No better antidote than this 
book could be recommended to the naive “liberals” who share 
the illusion of the benevolent and illustrious British septua- 
genarians, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, that the Soviet Union 
is “the very opposite of a dictatorship.” a 

It is unfortunate that those responsible for the English 
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version of Souvarine’s scholarly history of bolshevism have ~ 


deemed it necessary to saddle it with the pretentious subtitle — - 


“the definitive biography” of Stalin, when the author himself — 
judiciously states that “any portrait of Stalin would be prema- - 
ture before his fall or death.” Even more unfortunate is the — 
omission of the extremely useful bibliography that fills twenty- — 
five pages of the French edition. It is to be hoped that this 
grievous omission, which greatly reduces the usefulness of the — 
book, may be corrected in the subsequent printings to which — 
Souvarine’s excellent study is certainly entitled. 
Columbia University 


Nock’s George 


HENRY GEORGE, by Albert Jay Nock. William Morrow. 224 pp. Price 

$2.50 postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. Z 
Mr. Nock HAs WRITTEN A CRITICAL ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND © 
works of Henry George. He disclaims any intention to write 
a biography or an exposition of George’s philosophy. I think 
he has done both, for, as he says himself, “most of the signifi- — 
cant incidents in his life come in for some sort of mention.” 
That is putting it modestly. The significant incidents are 
presented graphically. 

Henry George was born in 1839, the oldest of a family of 
ten children of a bookseller and for a time a publisher of 
religious literature. The family was poor and George went 
to sea at sixteen, after two years of odd jobs. Upon his return, 
no satisfactory work could be found and he sailed for Cali- 
fornia in 1857. George had two trades: he was a seaman and 
a printer. Later he became a reporter and an editor. 

George grew up in Philadelphia in a society which Mr. 
Nock likens to that which surrounded David Copperfield. It 
was far from inspiring. How was it that this boy acquired a 
literary style? Mr. Nock says he was daily subjected to an 
acquaintance with the King James Version and the Book of 
Common Prayer. “When he was forty years old, he came 
suddenly before the English-speaking world as the possessor 
of a superb English prose style and there is no way to account 
for this proficiency save by reference to that one invaluable 
experience of his childhood.” 

Mr. Nock tries to account for the fact that George’s great- 
ness as a philosopher is today little known and ascribes it in 
the main to allowing himself to be diverted by his zeal as a 
propagandist into the profitless labors of politics. Who can 
know whether a different course would have secured a wider 
acceptance of his philosophy? 


New York Lawson Purpy 


John Sloan, Artist in America 


GIST OF ART, by John Sloan. Principles and practice: expounded in the 
classroom and studio, recorded with the assistance of Helen Farr. Ameri- 
can Artists Group, Inc. 346 pp, 278 illustrations. Price $3.75 postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

Our Unitep States 1s COMING OF AGE. WITH A CENTURY AND 

a half of national history behind us, we are aware now of our 

place in the world, willing to evaluate and accept our ever- 

changing contemporary standards. We no longer wait for the 
approval of Europe or death to hand us a yardstick. 

The publication of books by and about living American 
artists under the guidance of the American Artists Group is 
significant of this American maturity. For too many years 
popular fallacy suggested that the American Indian and the 
artist were good only when dead. This group now recognizes 
the value of the living artist during the flux and controversy 
of his own lifetime. For our time as well as for future refer- 
ence, this program is more to be commended than the always 
insufficient former method which attempted to re-create a 
pattern of life after it had ceased to exist. 

For presenting this viewpoint of dynamic contemporary life 
the American Artists Group has published John Sloan’s “Gist 
of Art” as the initial volume in the series. It teems with the 
urge of living, experimenting, studying, painting. Like the 
man himself, it is full of terse humor, human contradictions, 
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individual revolts and admirations, satire and sound working 
principles. 

It is not a personal autobiography. It is the vital findings 
of an explorer, a sensitive and keenly intelligent artist’s con- 
cern with the consuming passion of his life work. Through 
the social changes of fifty years it shows that, to Sloan, art is 
a worthwhile living experience. “Art makes worry, it makes 
trouble, it makes a life that would be barren of everything— 
living.” The text and 278 illustrations offer a complete volume 
that is an important record of this time. 

John Sloan has been an instructor at the Art Students 
League of New York for twenty-four years, president of the 
Independent Artists since 1918. His book reveals him as a 
wise and interested teacher, anxious for each student’s original 
development. The chapters taken from his lectures and inter- 
spersed with his own practical experience make this an invalu- 
able work book for any student or “aesthetic consumer.” 
Everyone has the opportunity now to question Sloan further 
on controversial matters and methods. 

Long before the “American scene” reached its present 
prestige, Sloan painted his neighbors on roof tops and streets, 
in saloons and restaurants near his studio. He was a pioneer 
im insisting upon American art schools, American life as a 
worthy model. He refused to study abroad, saying that he 
must first assimilate what America offered. Yet through his 
book we find that he studied and admired European masters. 
He is sufficiently broadminded and keen about the art of all 
peoples through all ages to gain insight from them toward 
clarifying his own work. At his summer home in Santa Fe 
during the past twenty years, he has studied and appreciated 
the significant art forms of the Pueblo Indians, being one of 
the first to bring them within the compass of national art 
consciousness. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


Youthful Recollections 


FROM ANOTHER WORLD: Tue AvrozpiocRraPpHy or Louis UNTER- 
BeyER. Harcourt, Brace. 394 pp. Price $3 postpaid by Survey Associates, 
ne. 
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THIs Is A VOLUME OF RECOLLECTIONS SELECTED ON THE ASSUMP- 
tion that the reader will be less interested in what Mr. Unter- 
meyer knows of himself than in what he knows of figures of 
his period such as Sara Teasdale, H. L. Mencken, Amy 
Lowell, and John Reed. In a foreword to his sons, the author 
calls it a “book-length letter, wordier than any father has a 
right to inflict on any son” (which is too modest, for the 
book has the rare virtue of proportion). He wishes his boys 
0 know something of “the three worlds” he has known. 
ithout question he has an audience of other boys in mind 
Iso, for he gives lectures at colleges, and was “Poet in Resi- 
ence” at Ann Arbor. The book is written in a dinner-table 
anner, or more exactly, in the offhand and sub-acid way 
hich amuses undergraduates, and New Yorkers. Part of the 
ecent heavy documentation of the period in question, it will 
tobably prove more acceptable on a college campus than, 
ay, the pretty-much-in-earnest autobiographies of Masters, 
wley, Mrs. Luhan or Fletcher, whatever the professors of 
ociology and psychology may think of it. A possible remark 
rom their direction would be that the tone of the writing 
orbids anything subjective, and so there is little in these 
ages to account for the outward explosions in American life, 
eally tremendous, of such unheralded things as The Masses 
nd The Seven Arts both of which the author apparently 
elped found and edit. Mr. Untermeyer is often acutely con- 
cious of change on the surface, but less so of forces under- 
eath that may be causing the change. He has a receptiveness 
or entities, people or poems or places, but he doesn’t bother 
is head much with their how and why. Many pages deal 
ith serious matters; but on the whole it seems to me a book 
0 pick up when one needs to be reminded that this is not 
altogether a solemn world. 


anta Fe, N. M. Hane, Lone 


0926 COUPLES GIVE 
INSIDE FACTS ABOUT 


THEIR MARRIED LIVES 


Astonishing, curious, significant facts emerge from the ex- 

haustive probe into the marriages of 526 couples, now avail- 

able in this scientific study by Scientists Burgess and Cottrell. 

Among hundreds of other facts, they found .. . x 

@ That chemical engineers make the best husbands, laborers 
and traveling salesmen the poorest; 

@ That kisses, modesty and long engagements vitally influ- 
ence married happiness; 

@ That girls with 6 beaux make the happiest wives; 

@ That men marrying at 21 are most likely to be unhappy. 


For the most penetrating analysis of marriage as it really is 
today—read 


PREDICTING SUCCESS OR 
FAILURE IN MARRIAGE 


By Dr. Ernest W. Burgess and Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell 


At your bookstore, or mail coupom 
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ORDER ON APPROVAL | 
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“Quality Protected Thru Consumer Ownership” 
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BEST BUYS « RECOMMENDATIONS 
of | STATE EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 
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BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
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social service activities branched out in many directions. 
They were badly hit by the depression, and for various rea- 
sons many of them have found the going pretty hard of late. 
The younger women, it is said, are less interested in club 
activities than their mothers were: the passion for bridge 
playing is not helpful to program committees, and. besides, 
the average woman today has many other things to do. 

All this may be true enough, and yet one can see little rea- 
son for thinking that the clubs have materially changed. My 
own experience goes to show that they may account for half 
the dates on a lecturer’s schedule. The program committees 
are not setting aside fewer dates than formerly for lectures 
on’ public affairs. My audiences in the past two seasons— 
before and after a journey across the Pacific and to the Far 
East—were as large in all sections of the country as during 
the exciting post-war years, while the questions asked have 
revealed an interest and a degree of knowledge that cannot 
be other than encouraging. We lecturers as a matter of fact 
have nothing to complain of in the women’s clubs, and we 
are in a position to estimate, better perhaps than any others, 
one special contribution of theirs to the national life. Speaking 
generally, it is they who bring eminent Americans and Euro- 
peans to town. Any city on the American continent can, if 
the occasion seems to demand it, make a bid for speakers 
who are in the top flight. Only in the United States are peo- 
ple living at a distance from the metropolitan centers able to 
invite men and women who rank with the world’s most in- 
fluential writers and thinkers, with a reasonable hope of land- 
ing their quarry. Think of that, in comparison with the prac- 
tices and resources of small town dwellers in England, 
France, and Germany! Chicago and New Orleans, Denver 
and San Francisco, and the leading university centers of 
America have always been able to invite the travelling 
celebrity, but it is the women’s club, more than any other 
organization, that has performed this noteworthy service for 
the towns in the wide open spaces. 

The American public, I suspect, could do with a some- 
what fuller sense of its debt to the women’s clubs on this 
score; and the one positive suggestion I throw out for the 
benefit of the men’s organizations, is that they might without 
difficulty share in the benefit of the existing system if they 
would as a whole display more readiness to build up a 
method of cooperation with the women’s committees. In far 
too many cases, an outsider would venture to point out, an 
eminent visitor—of the standing, let us say, of Bertrand Rus- 
sell or André Maurois—misses more than half of his poten- 
tial audience in a city because he had only the one oppor- 
tunity of addressing a women’s club in the afternoon. 

Every lecturer is, or should be, interested in the’ tech- 
nique of public speech, and a good listener can hardly be in- 
different to it. A few months ago I received a revealing note 
from one of the ablest American speakers, himself no less 
effective in extemporaneous utterance than in a formal dis- 
course. He was inviting me to address his forum on “Eng- 
land and the European Crisis,” and said he supposed I had 
“modified my lecture” on account of recent sensational events. 
This remark interested me because it seemed to arise from the 
assumption that a lecturer, even when dealing with an ever- 
changing scene, is obliged to repeat himself in both substance 
and form. I reminded my friend that as my job was the ex- 
position of current events, no title in my list could stand for 
a set address. My practice, I explained, was to prepare anew 
the outline of every lecture, as often as not finding a starting 
point in the headline of the day and invariably leaving the 
expression to the moment. I added that, with a few excep- 
tions where full notes were used, I had never actually. re- 
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peated a discourse, although necessarily I often kept mor: 
or less to a ground-plan. This method is not economical. 
involves continuous fresh effort, and it is open to the objec 
tion that in order to be successful the lecturer must alway\ 
be in good physical and nervous condition. In a word, thy 
extemporaneous speaker makes his task harder than it nee 
be. As an old hand, drawing upon a large experience, I an 
inclined to think that the best practicable way is a com} 
promise. John Bright, one of the greatest of modern orators 
used to say that he always knew thoroughly the opening anc} 
close of a speech, together with certain key passages of 
islands in his course. Having these perfectly at command, he} 
was free from anxiety about the connecting tissue. Thi 
seems to me an admirable method, although I have neve} 
adopted it. There are snares at both ends of an address. I for 
one was slow in learning that brevity is the merit of am} 
exordium: one should plunge right in. And nothing can be} 
much easier to produce than a peroration. The spellbinde:} 
of every age and every land has known this; find me the} 
Senator who has had to be taught! In the House of Com 
mons during our time Lloyd George, Stanley Baldwin } 
Winston Churchill, Ramsay MacDonald, have all made use| 
of the trick whenever occasion offered; and few indeed are} 
the audiences which can resist it. Yet no temptation could bel 
worse, for a peroration can be made to cover up the weak 
ness of almost any argument. The conscientious lecturer |} 
while taking care to make a good finish, will deny himself 
the luxury of a flourish. That is to say, he will if his con |} 
science is operating. And, by the way, I decided long ago tha} 
for a speaker of my kind it is best to have no paper at all. 
As for methods of preparation they are, of course, endless} 
and individual. However ready a speaker is, he should nos} 
neglect the preliminary labor, and he ought to think a loyj 
more than most of us do about the structure of his address} 
Order, they used to tell us, is heaven’s first law. I am sure} 
it is not far from first in the craft of public speech. However |} 
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travelling lecturer. He may be called upon to speak, or per 
haps to change his announced subject, without warning) } 
When this happens, one may guess that the idea comes either] 


again I have had to do this, for 50 minutes or so, right off 
the bat. One Sunday evening in New Jersey, on being mev} 
at the train, I was informed that the audience wanted to heay 
me on Ireland. Britain was then in the thick of the wors® 
Sinn Fein troubles. I wanted that winter to avoid the whole} 
subject; but I played up, and with some lively results. Or 
another occasion I learned, when on the way to a meeting. 
in Cleveland, that I was to speak about English Main Streets| 
(this was at the time of Sinclair Lewis’s early fame). The 
topic was entirely new to me, but the spur of necessity anc} 
my knowledge of the English equivalents of Zenith City ene 
abled me to devise an outline before the chairman wav] 
through. Most clearly, again, do I recall a Boston Sunday 
afternoon in the bitter last winter of the Great War. A 
crowded audience had assembled in the new Old Sou 
Church, and I saw the upright figure of President Charler! 
W. Eliot seated by the side of Mrs. Jack Gardner in a centra’ 
pew. The theme chosen was difficult enough, and for some 
reason no time for preparation had been available. I workec: 
it out roughly during the preliminary music; and my com} 
fortable feeling at the end was that my Boston friends coulc! 
not expect to hear anything much better from me than they 
lay sermon which, under that unusual pressure, I had ex} 
temporized. Those also were the days! 
All sorts of wild notions prevail, on both sides of the At 
lantic, as to the conditions of travel and personal contacts} 
amid which the lecturer carries on his work. The most per} 
(Continued on page 772) 
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HE GROWTH of the discussion movement, 

particularly since the beginning of the 
present decade, can only be described as 
extraordinary. Hardly a week passes that a 
forum discussion is not broadcast, either by 
some local station or over a national hook-up. 
Scarcely a sizable community can be found in 
which someone has not organized public or 
private discussion groups for one or more meet- 
ings. Furthermore, this widespread interest in 
group discussion shows every sign of continuing. 
This new manual is particularly timely in view 
of such development. It will be an invaluable 
handbook for the organizer of a public forum, 
for those who have to conduct or participate 
in such forums, and who wish to evaluate results. 
In these respects the book is a pioneer as well 
as a Baedeker in the discussion field. The mate- 
rial has all been tested, not only by the authors, 
but by scores of other workers in the field. A 
carefully selected bibliography is appended. 
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sistent of these, I should say, is the idea, rather mischievously | 
spread by various English writers, that a speaking tour in- 
the United States is a purgatory demanding stern endurance. 
Sometimes this is said in so many words, while novelists and ~ 
others continue to indulge in picturesque descriptions of tire- * 
some railroad journeys, receptions, hospitality and what not, ! 
which lead one to ask why, since most of the victims seem to ” 
have been duly warned, they should ever have consented to | 
undergo the ordeal. Philip Gibbs makes the hero in one of ! 
his post-war novels bear it all like a stricken hero, as also ’ 
does the author of “The Golden Falcon.” Compton Macken-- 
zie and Cecil Roberts have written in a similar strain, and~ 
several women author-lecturers have dealt in picturesque de- 7 
tail with the combined worries of dressing, packing, and 
parties. q 
The greater part of this lamentation, I confess, has almost 
no meaning for the elderly sufferer who writes the present 
article. Obviously there are certain prerequisites for every ’ 
man and woman who is starting out on the American plat- 
form. Long journeys have to be undertaken, and nights in | 
the train are not to be avoided. The first necessity is the | 
ability to enjoy travelling, and especially to sleep well in the, 
Pullman, Next, the lecturer should be a person who is ready | 
to meet a lot of people at and between meetings, to answer | 
questions definitely and with good humor, to respond simply | 
and cordially to the daily words and acts of kindness which | 
are encountered at every turn. If a speaker has no pleasure | 
in mixing with a crowd, or thinks with. horror of two or || 
three nights a week in the Pullman, it is plain enough that-} 
Nature never intended him or her for this adventure. There® "| 
should be no need for me to add that the job itself has to be ,| 
well done. American audiences are everywhere appreciative, | 
but they are much more critical than English audiences, espe- 
cially of style and delivery. They demand good topics and’ 
good stuff. They expect a lecturer to be interested in his’ 
theme and his hearers; and they insist that he be fully audi- 
ble. As a general rule the lecturer on circuit stays at hotels, :| 
and in America the general standard is excellent. My long: | 
experience leads me to the belief that a bad night in a hotel | 
is a rare occasion. I have slept in American hotels of every ’ 
grade and cannot remember an uncomfortable bed. 


AND NOW FOR A CLOSING WORD. 


My story has shown that lecturing in the United States >) 
was not for me a deliberately chosen career. I drifted into it. 
I have remained in the field until, with the completion of a Jj 
quarter-century of regular winter tours, I have exceeded the ») 
record of all other speakers from Europe. Every season has 4 
been well filled. In years marked by events of exceptional *| 
gravity or excitement in world relations, the engagements * 
were packed closely together, and I have addressed audi- "| 
ences representing almost every element in the national com- ‘| 
munity. I have been treated everywhere with the fullness of 
North American kindness and consideration; and we who ’ 
move up and down the United States and Canada know best! | 
the meaning of those words. In this long tale of work and * 
travel starting with 1914, I do not suppose that I have known 4 
a dozen personal incidents of the sort that leave a disagree- * 
able memory, while on the opposite page there stands a reg- } 
ister of experiences belonging to the best that life can bring. ¥ 
As I look back, it seems to me an altogether astonishing | 
thing that an English journalist-lecturer should have been ” 
invited to so many places year after year, in some instances 
without an omission during the twenty-five years of his 4 
wanderings. That is evidence of friendship and appreciation 3 
calling for the deepest gratitude from an unworthy recipient. § 
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Norris walked out on the platform alone. 

“T have come home to tell you the truth,” he began. 

Near the back of the hall someone clapped. Two or three 
others took it up. Soon the applause filled the building. Men 
and women were stamping the floor and cheering and whis- 
tling. In that moment Norris felt repaid for all the denunci- 
ation he had endured. The episode convinced him “that 
underneath the deception and the misrepresentation, the po- 
litical power and the influence, there was, in the hearts of 
the common people, a belief there was something artificial 
about the propaganda.” 

There is a streak of melancholy in Norris; he was dis- 
couraged and ready to quit in 1924; he still gets discouraged. 
“T lie awake at night,” he says, “thinking of what I can do 


to help, but no matter what I-may say, it all sounds like a’ 


voice in the wilderness.” 

In his better hours, he has faith. He believes progress has 
been made; he thinks the number of liberals is increasing. 
“A liberal,’ he says, “is a man with an open mind who 
sees the changes that are taking place in the world about 
him and realizes that our system of government must keep 
pace with those changes.” 

He trusts the people more than he trusts their political and 
economic leaders—and he has hope that America can work 
out its destiny free of despotism, either political or economic. 
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» assault on the wage and hour law. 


It also knows the scope of its task includes every one of the 
12 million wage earners in interstate industry who are cov- 
ered by the provisions of the act, and it knows, too, that its 
field is not compact, that every industry includes “soft spots” 
and that substandard plants are not identifiable except by in- 
spection. This knowledge serves as guide for enforcement 
activities, which must be at once intensive and extensive if 
the measure is to fulfill its purpose. Under the Reorganization 
Act, the Secretary of Labor now has authority over the per- 
sonnel of the Wage and Hour Division, and there is reason 
to think that present plans for the division call for closer in- 
tegration with other activities of the Labor Department. 
The first year has brought home lessons in the importance 
of decentralized administration, of an adequate force of 
trained inspectors, of swift and decisive action in cases of 
violation, of well-knit, coordinated headquarters organization. 
Great progress has been made in evolving orderly and effect- 
ive procedures for industry committees, and for action on 
application for exemptions. The division has had opportunity 
to discover the hampering results of unnecessary red tape. It 
has also had a chance to learn the distinction between “mak- 
ing a case” and securing general compliance. How thor- 
oughly the first year’s lessons have been learned, how they 
will be put into effect will be the test of the months ahead. 
And the Wage and Hour Division also confronts two un- 
answered questions, basic not only to its own task but to the 
successful functioning of democratic government: Is it possible 
to find and to enlist enough administrative talent to carry for- 
ward the public services required for the forward progress of 
our national life today? How can new and experimental legis- 
lation be strengthened and corrected without opening the way 
for the wrecking operations of selfish interests? For there is 
every reason to believe that the forces which beleaguered the 
act in the last session of Congress have changed neither their 
goal nor their methods, and await only the chance for a fresh 
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Somebody Must Be Wrong 


by HALLIE FLANAGAN 


Footnotes to a new theater season devoid of the WPA. Not all the 
ducklings hatched by the Federal Theater Project were swans, and 


not all members of Congress had closed minds about the project; 


but it was wiped out six months ago by congressional veto and its 
spirited director lays alongside the denunciations by Senator Reynolds 


and Representative Woodrum the testimony of some critics, clergy- 


men, actors and members of the audience as to the quality of the 


plays produced. 


Representative Woodrum, June 14: “The Federal Theater Project 
presented nothing of merit so far as national productions are 
concerned. .. .” 


Joun Gassner, Forum: “There is no question but that the Federal 
Theater has represented the greatest advance in the American 
theater since the early days of the Provincetown Theater and the 
Theater Guild. . . . The Federal Theater is the logical climax 
to the dramatic advance of American art.” 


ArtHur Pottock, Brooklyn Eagle: “A finer, more vital national 
theater than any country in the world has ever had before. A 
national theater that spread from one end of the nation to 
the other.” 


Asuton Stevens, Chicago American: “I think the best play of the 
whole season, federal or commercial, was put on by the Federals 
at the Blackstone last night. ‘Hamlet,’ of course.” 


Carot Dwetiey, Detroit Free Press: “The Detroit Federal Thea- 
ter is chalking up another success with its current production of 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ ” 


The Philadelphia Record: “. . . when Congress rants about the 
need of economy in WPA, it is only necessary to lead that august 
body to performances like “The Playboy of the Western World,’ 
at the Walnut Saturday night, or to ‘Prologue to Glory,’ which 
played here earlier this season, to confound the solons utterly.” 


Sytvia Smitu, Newark Morning Ledger: “Federal Theater has 
evolved in the theater a new technique of production which is 
being imitated by the commercial theater and movies all over 
the world.” 


“ee 


The Times Picayune, New Orleans: “ ‘Room Service’ opened at 
the St. Charles Theater Sunday night, with the Federal Theater 
players presenting a brilliant interpretation of the New York 
success.” 


H. Bonp Briss, Florida Herald, Miami: “Triumph was scored by | 


authors, directors, performers, costume and scenic designers in 
the brilliant premier production of “Whom Dreams Possess’ before 
a capacity audience at the Miami Federal Theater.” 


Oregon Journal, Portland, Ore.: “The production is up to the 
usual high standard of these Federal Theater players who have 
established themselves in a reputable local niche of legitimate 
stage productions.” 


Epwarp Carsery, Cincinnati Post: “If your uncle’s venture in 
show business produces no more than this (‘The Living News- 
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paper’) it is not only a contribution to the theater but to educa- 
tional methods.” 


Pau. Speacie, San Francisco Chronicle: “If the Federal Thea- 
ter contributes nothing else to the cultural life of the nation, it 
will have served its purpose if it can successfully weld into per- 
manence its . . . entertainment of youth of the country... . We 
look with unadulterated pleasure on this national movement being 
fostered by the government . . . even old guard Republicans would 
agree. 


WaLteR WINCHELL, New York Daily Mirror: “The major episode 


of the week belongs to the Federal Theater, which submitted a 
spellbinding document, ‘One Third of a Nation.’” 


Paut Jorpan, Guardian, Boston: “. . . as finished a performance 
as these tired old eyes have ever witnessed in a decade . . . actu- 
ally brings new life to the theater . . . if you want to laugh, cry 
and cheer, see our Boston Colored Federal Theater players in 
Jericho,’ ” 


Hartford Times: “The Negro unit of the Federal Theater gives 
a sincere and convincing performance in ‘Porgy’... mounts to a 
crescendo and a sweeping climax. Hartford theater lovers owe it 
to themselves to see this powerful production.” 


Morton TuHompson, Citizen News, Los Angeles: “The Federal 
Theater production of “Two a Day’ is unquestionably the best 
show in town.” 
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Rosert L. Perkin, Rocky Mountain News, Denver: “Those who — 


once loudly bemoaned Denver’s scant offerings in the way of 
legitimate theater are bemoaning less often these days, and rightly. 
Reason is the work being done in the Federal Theater (the Baker) 


where last night they opened Langner’s popular comedy success, — 


‘The Pursuit of Happiness.’ ” 


Senator Reynolds, June 28: “. . . these putrid plays being pre- 
sented by the Federal Theater.” 


Autuor’s Note: The Federal Theater has produced, as the Repre- | 
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sentatives and Senators who shared Senator Reynolds’s misconcep- _ 
tion could have ascertained, over 1200 plays in the following — 


categories, some of which are, of course, overlapping: new plays, — 


classical plays, plays formerly produced on Broadway, modern for-— 
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eign plays, stock plays, children’s plays, reviews and musical — 
comedies, vaudeville, dance plays, early Americana, American Bs 
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pageants, marionette plays, and circuses. Federal Theater has de- 
veloped an extensive classical series, having produced in addition 
to a religious cycle from the Middle Ages, plays by Euripides, 
Plautus, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Lope de 
Vega, Moliere, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Schiller, Labiche, Ibsen, 
Wilde, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Boucicault, Shaw and O'Neill. It has 
produced over one hundred plays by new American writers, many 
of whom have won wide recognition. Particularly in cities which 
have no other theaters, Federal Theater has stressed production of 
plays by such established American dramatists as Maxwell Ander- 
son, Philip Barry, George Broadhurst, George M. Cohan, E. P. 
Conkle, Marc Connelly, Frank Craven, Rachel Crothers, Owen 
Davis, Philip Dunning, Edna Ferber, Clyde Fitch, Martin 
Flavin, Rose Franken, Zona Gale, James Gleason, Paul Green, 
Theresa Helburn, Lillian Hellman, Sidney Howard, George Kauf- 
man, George Kelley, Sidney Kingsley, Lawrence Langner, Ring 
Lardner, John Howard Lawson, Sinclair Lewis, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Kenyon Nicholson, Lynn Riggs, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Robert Sherwood, Donald Ogden Stewart, and Booth Tarkington. 


Representative Dirksen, June 1: “If you want that kind of sala- 
cious tripe, very well. . . .” 


Tue ReverEND GrorcE MaycHIN STockpALe, writing for the 
Methodist Episcopal branches of the Church of Christ of America: 
“We desire that you know of our appreciation of the great plays 
produced by Federal Theater. . . .” 


Commonweal: “The Federal Theater has an almost unbelievable 
record of good work to its account.” 


Senator Reynolds, June 28: “I ask the attention of every col- 
league for the moment to weigh the tripe being served across the 
footlights by the WPA.” 


Eucene O’Neitx: “The Federal Theater produces important plays 
before audiences who never have seen an actual stage production.” 


Paut Green: “The Federal Theater is the biggest thing that has 
ever happened to the American stage or American drama.” 


Rosert Bencuiey, New Yorker Magazine: “All that is necessary 
for anyone who knows the theater is to look back over the list 
of Federal Theater productions to see that it has been no crack- 
brained scheme—‘Power, “One Third of a Nation, ‘Haiti,’ ‘Mur- 
der in the Cathedral,’ ‘Macbeth, “Dr. Faustus, “Androcles and the 
Lion, ‘Pinocchio, and ‘Horse Eats Hat, have all been definite 
contributions to the art of our theater.” 


London Times, London, England: “One of the finest examples of 
the imagination behind the WPA Work Program is provided by 
Federal Project Number 1, which employs actors, writers, artists, 
and musicians. The Federal Theater ran off a good percentage of 
the hits in New York last winter.” 


Hexen Hayes: “I hope the Federal Theater will continue to help 


keep actors employed, to produce good plays for the public at low ° 


prices.and to point the way towards a national theater for the 
future.” 


SAMUEL Exior Morison, professor of history, Harvard University: 
“As one of the ‘taxpayers’ whose ‘money is being squandered’ for 
various relief projects, I wish to say that I entirely approve of the 
Federal Theater project... . The selection of plays has been good 
and the general conduct of the project admirable.” 


Senator Reynolds, June 28: “I judge that the only literature ever 
read by those in charge of the WPA Theater Project was written 
by Boccaccio, or bore the name of Casanova.” 
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Autuor’s Nore: Of the list of approximately fifty “indecent” 
plays which Representatives Woodrum and Taber, Senators Rey- 
nolds and Holt described as being “spewed from the gutters of 
the Kremlin,” ten were never done on Federal Theater; ten were 
well known Broadway successes such as “Love ’em and Leave 
’em,” by John A. Weaver and George Abbott, “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” by Anita Loos, “Love on the Dole,’ the London suc- 
cess, etc.; seven were one acts such as “Suppressed Desires,” by 
Susan Glaspell, “Love and How to Cure It,” by Thornton Wilder, 
“The Mayor and the Manicure,” by George Ade, etc.; with two 
exceptions the rest were stock plays such as “Ten Nights in a 
Barroom.” The two exceptions were Moliere’s “School for Wives” 
and Sheridan’s “School for Scandal.” 


Senator Reynolds, June 28: “I am opposed to making an ex- 
penditure . . . for something [the Federal Theater] from which 
the American people will not benefit.” i 


Joun K. Hurcutns, Boston Evening Transcript: “The Federal — 
Theater was theater in the broad, the real sense. It was not merely 
a producer of plays. It offered circuses, operettas, puppet shows, 
ballets, the dance. It lived in public parks and on street corners 
as well as in playhouses.” 


New York Times: “Four thousand crippled or deaf and dumb 
underprivileged children from the five boroughs left their cares 
behind yesterday, and lost themselves in the gayety of a Christ 


mas carnival staged by the Federal Theater Circus in Mecca 


Temple.” 

Stetson K. Ryan, Board of Education of the Blind, Hartford, 
Conn.: ; 
Tuesday evening enjoyed very much the presentation of your 
Federal Theater play. It is not often that they are given such an 
opportunity.” 


Lizrur. Eucene N. McGuuicuppy of the Juvenile Bureau of the 


Crime Prevention Bureau of the New York City Police Depart- | 


ment: “I have found that crime prevention and art are very 
closely related. For proper guidance and education we have sent 
many thousands of our children to see Federal Theater produc- 
tions. We feel it has done a lot for them.” 


GiLBerT SeLpEs, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.: “Again and 
again in the past few years the productions of the Federal Thea- 
ter have been the most enterprising, the most vigorous, and the 
most intelligent and enjoyable of certain weeks and sometimes of 
certain months.” 


Representative Woodrum, June 14: “Every theater critic of note 
has expressed his disapproval of projects of this type.” 


Open Lerrer to ConGREssMEN: (We, the undersigned dramatic 
critics, deny the statement made in Congress on June 14 by Rep- 
resentative Clifton A. Woodrum to the effect that ‘every theatrical 
critic- of note has expressed his disapproval of these (Federal 
Theater Projects) productions.’ . .. We declare that we have had 
many occasions to praise productions of the Federal Theater in 
New York, many of which have been distinguished contributions 
to the art of the theater and others which have been creditable 
in many respects. If Mr. Woodrum had looked up the record, he 
could not possibly have made this statement concerning critical 
reaction to the Federal Theater productions in New York. If a 
fair and impartial estimate of the work of the Theater Project had 
been wanted, we should have been glad to give him our opinion 
for what it was worth: in consensus, that the Theater Project in 
New York at least, where we are most familiar with it, has been 
on the whole an institution of great value to the life of the com- 


“The blind who were invited to the Palace Theater last |) 
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Why could Stalin reverse Russia's 
foreign policy overnight? 


READ 


RUSSIA: 
DEMOCRACY OR DICTATORSHIP 


by 
NORMAN THOMAS & JOEL SEIDMAN 


A careful study of The Soviet Union with 
respect to individual liberties in political, 
social and economic life. 


25c¢ 
Order today trom 


League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street New York City 


"Summary of Recommendations of the 
Social Study of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County." Price 50c. 
CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 
519 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Penn. 


HELP?! 


The October Survey Graphic on Schools has 
been sold out, despite a print order of 
12,000 copies in excess of our subscribers’ 
requirements. Libraries, college students 
and educators have sent us orders we can- 
not fill. If you no longer need your copy 
we shall appreciate your giving it to the 
Circulation Department, Survey Graphic, 
{12 East 19 Street New York City 


Booklets 


/munity and that apart from its Broadway productions it has per- 
formed many less conspicuous services whose value could not be 
estimated. We believe emphatically that the Project should not be 


Periodicals 


PARTICIPATION OF MEDICAL 
SOCIAL WORKERS IN THE 
TEACHING OF MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Methods apply also in interpreting so- 

cial aspects of illness to students in 

other professions, young physicians, and 
laymen. 


68 pages—$1.50 
Prepared by 
Harriett M. Bartlett 
for Education Committee, 


American Association of Medical Social 
Workers 


844 Rush Street Chicago 


THE JUNIOR R. O. T. C. RE- 
BUFFED 

THE MORRILL ACT AND COM.- 
PULSORY MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING 

17. SIGNIFICANT VICTORIES 
AGAINST MILITARISM IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Materials on various phases of the 
problem of military training in civil 
schools and colleges, including above 
items, are available upon request from 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM 
IN EDUCATION 
2929 Broadway New York City 


Cloth bound.......... $1.75 


Pamphlets 


A Working Team 


THE NEW SOCIAL WORKER'S 
DICTIONARY 


Technical terms from many fields 
Cloth. $1.00 


THE CASE WORKER’S 
DESK MANUAL 
Revised Edition 
A reference book for daily use 
128 pages, cloth. $1.00 


Send cash with your order to us and we 
shall send both volumes postpaid for 
only $1.75 
SOCIAL WORK TECHNIQUE 
3474 University Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


If you want to understand Federal 
and New York State public hous- 
ing legislation and haven't the 
legal background to analyze the 
laws yourself, send for 


PUBLIC HOUSING LAWS 
60 pages—50c 
Just out—Published by 
Citizens’ Housing Council of N.Y. 
470 Fourth Avenue New York 


The second report in the nation-wide survey by 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, Inc., 114 East 30th Street, New York City. 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT 
JUVENILES — Vol. II 


An authoritative and revealing report on the juvenile institutions of Kentucky and Tennessee 


Paper bound.......... $1.25 per copy 


the high standard of the Federal Theaters and their valuethrough- 
out the country.” Signed: Raymond Massey and the entire cast 
of “Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” 


i!) abolished.” Signed: Brooks Atkinson, New York Times; Sidney 


Auruor’s Nore: Similar telegrams were sent from the casts of 
Whipple, New York World-Telegram; Allene Talmey, Vogue; twelve Broadway plays. 
Wolcott Gibbs, The New Yorker; Otis Ferguson, The New Re- 
public; John Gassner, Forum; Paul Peters, Life; Joseph Wood 
Krutch, The Nation; Mrs. Eurphemia Van Rensseler Wyatt, The 
Catholic World; Kelcy Allen, Daily News Record and Woman’s 
Wear; Arthur Pollack, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Richard Lockridge, 


New York Sun. 


Terecram To REPRESENTATIVE CLARENCE CANNON: “We, the under- 
signed members of the cast of the Pulitzer Prize Play, ‘Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois,’ strongly protest Representative Woodrum’s un- 
qualified criticisms of the Federal Theater. The productions of 
“Macbeth, ‘Faustus,’ “Murder in the Cathedral,’ ‘Pinocchio,’ ‘Pow- 
‘er, ‘It Can’t Happen Here,’ ‘One Third of a Nation,’ ‘Haiti,’ 
‘Prologue to Glory,’ “Triple A Plowed Under’—all accredited hits 
—verifiable by the reviews of the leading newspaper critics in the 
‘country, plus the box office record, have unquestionably proved 
(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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Senator Reynolds, June 28: “The difficulty about the Theater 
Project is that real actors are not employed. Most of them are 
‘hams.’ ” 


FRANK Gitmore, president of the Associated Actors and Artistes 
of America, testifying before the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations: “I can speak for all of the actors and artists of America, 
as I happen to be the accredited head of their organization. The 
Federal Theater has been a godsend to my people.” 


Orson WELLEs, American Forum of the Air, WOR, Mutual Broad- 

casting Co.: “I am here to represent not a class or a political opin- 

ion but an entire profession, an entire art, that feels that the cur- 

tailment of ... . the Federal Theater threatens the existence of the 

American Theater itself and I am here empowered to speak for 
(Continued on page 778) 
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COMING 


The Liberal Weeklies 


The Nation and The New Republic are celebrating 
their birthdays—The Nation its seventy-fifth and The New 
Republic is twenty-fifth. What have these unique journals 
of opinion contributed to American journalism—to Amer- 
ican life? How have their editors influenced our native 
liberalism? What is their direction today? Beulah Amidon, 
associate editor of Survey Graphic who acted as special 
editor of the smash hit October issue on “Schools,” will 
contribute this penetrating study in an early issue. 


One-Third Democracy... 


Maury Maverick is under indictment because, they 
charge, his friends loaned money to trade union members 
so they could pay their poll tax and vote. George Stoney, — 
a southern writer, reveals the evil of the franchise system 
in one-sixth of the nation and shows that along with 
Negro disqualification and the one party system the poll 
tax requirements must be changed to restore the demo- 
cratic process to the South. 


SURVEY 


mORAPHIC® 


ADVENTURES 
IN 
GIVING 
By 
William H. Matthews 


Dear Survey Bookbuyer: — 


Here is lively reading for you and your friends 
—an engagingly told personal history, outlin- 
ing the philosophy of a social worker who 
never forgets that all social work involves and 
affects human beings. 


You will want a copy—autographed by the au- 
thor if you like—for yourself; another for 
Christmas giving to your most discriminating 
friend; perhaps a third for some member of 
your board who himeelf finds adventure in giv- 
ing to the work of social agencies. 


There are only a few copies left of this first 
edition. Order now, on coupon below, to in- 
sure OPE 


POSTPAID $2.00 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


112 East 19 Street, New York. 
Please send copies of ADVENTURES IN GIVING. 


0 Bill me for $ 
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SOMEBODY MUST BE WRONG 


(Continued from page 777) 


the entire acting profession, the employes and the employers, the” 
supernumeraries and the stars, and even the man who raises the | 
curtain. . . . We depend upon the Federal Theater not only for 
new mediums but for a new audience . . . our life’s blood is the) 
Federal Theater.” : 


Representative Woodrum, May 1: “. . . Is it not true that they 
have not employed actors, but they have put on garment workers, | 


fish peddlers, and so forth .. .?” 


AutHor’s Nott: There seems to be a misconception, not limited! 
to Congress, that “Pins and Needles,” staged by the International” 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, was a Federal Theater produc. 
tion. I quote from an article by Charles Brook Smith in the 
Wheeling, West Virginia, Intelligence, July 5: “The last estimate: | 
was 7500 on the Theater Project’s payroll. How many of this. | 
number could qualify as actors is a guess. A comparatively small) | 
number, if the 200 of ‘Pins and Needles’ is a typical example. | 
They were garment workers.” 


Bruce Pinter, New York Herald Tribune: “. .. More than 2500) | 
actors, directors, playwrights and technicians worked their way, | 
up into regular jobs in the theater and motion pictures from the | 
rolls of the WPA Federal Theater Project, many getting positions 
of importance and a few starring in hits of the current season .. . | 
eighty-eight out of ninety-four productions on Broadway this sea~ 
son employed one or more graduates of the Theater Project—and) } 
of the seven playwrights who won Rockefeller scholarships this. | 
year, four formerly were with the project.” 2 


] 
James BRENNAN, festifying before the House Committee on Appro- | | 
priations: “I am international vice-president of the International!’ 
Alliance of Theatrical and, Stage Employes, which include the | 
stage employes of the theaters and moving pictures of the United! | 


States and Canada. I want to talk for the 2000 stagehands on (jj 


” 


Federal Theater lists... . 


Ralph H. Burton, star investigator and star witness for the sub-_ 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations of the House | 
Representatives: “I have been informed that it is exceedingly + 
hard for actors who have really been on the stage . . . to get on | 
the theater project.” | 


HERMAN SHUMLIN, Broadway producer, testifying before the i] 
House Committee on Appropriations: “I know from my own ex- 
perience that of thousands of people of all types who have worked’ 
in the theater, who came in and out of my office, that it [Federal 
Theater] has literally saved their lives—hundreds of people of 
great talent have come out of the Federal Theater . . . producers 
and employers feel that Federal Theater helps the industry not 
only because it developed talent but also because it develops an) 
audience.” 
AutHor’s Nore: A breakdown of the 3222 people employed on} 
the New York City Federal Theater Project as of the month of 
May 1939 reveals that the vast majority of performers and tech- } 
nicians belong to old line and officially accredited union groups. i 
Of the actors, 85 percent belong to one or another theatrical union | 
of long standing and the majority of them to Actors Equity, am / 
afhliate of the AF of L; 417 stagehands, who are 100 percent} 
members of the I.A.T.S.E., also an affiliate of the AF of L; 3005] 


musicians, all of them members of Local 802, American Federa- (| 


tion of Musicians, an AF of L affiliate; 200 shop employes, dividedil| 
among nine unions which, with the exception of the unaffiliated! 
Public Address System Operators Union, are all AF of L organi-- 


zations; 23 box office cashiers, all of them members of the Theatri--\@} 
cal Managers, Agents and Treasurers Union, affiliated with the: 


AF of L. 
(Continued on page 780) 


HERE YOU 
WILL FIND 
CHARM, 

QUIET AND 
THE FINEST 
OF FOOD 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn. 
Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort of 
the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques. . . . 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner, on glass enclosed terraces over- 
looking the mill pond, . . . Superb food, 
tastefully served in a truly captivating 
environment. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet § 


The Silvermine 
Tavern The Galleries 


The Old Mill 


14%, miles north of Merritt Parkway 
SILVERMINE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Phone: Norwalk 88 


| 

il 
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If you wish to keep your motoring ° 


costs low send for a reprint of an article 
by Mr. R. W. Tupper of the American 
Automobile Association which tells you 


how. 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Travel Department 
112 East 19th Street New York 


- CHRISTODORA HOUSE 
601 EAST 9TH STREET 
New York 


(A residence for men and women) 


Professional people, social workers, 
teachers, artists, students, find Chris- 
todora particularly attractive and de- 
sirable. 


Large light rooms with complete 
service—$7 up weekly. Meals option- 
al. Write or telephone ALgonquin 
 4-8400. 


To THE TrAvELER’s Noresook Epitor: 
On a recent extended motor trip the 
writer was embarrassed by the abundance 
of pamphlets and information from state 
tourist offices, railroads, automobile 
clubs, Chambers of Commerce, filling 
stations telling about scenic wonders and 
historic spots where important events 
occurred many years ago. At Mesa 
Verde, the governrient provided capable 
guides to show us housing as it was in 
the twelfth century. The western states 
had their old timers’ parades and pa- 
geants. Mr. Hines’ helpful little book 
told of the good restaurants in each city. 
However, effort to locate places where 
activities of large social significance are 
now going forward received no such 
help. Housing projects, business firms 
having policies or methods of possible 
general interest, distinctive public school 
or private educational programs—in- 
quiries regarding such matters in a com- 
munity usually brought puzzled stares 
—and no information as to where such 
places were to be found. Even when a 
distinctive social program or business or 
school was discovered, efforts to become 
informed about it usually met with little 
help. There was no Mr. Hines to tell us 
about the intellectual fare in each com- 
munity, no pageants exhibited a com- 
munity’s vision of life as it should be. 
Is there not here a need? Might not 
a socially minded forward-looking tour- 
ist be furnished with a guidebook of 
the places and institutions and activities 
of each community of most significance 
for present and future, with stimulating 
information about each? In fact, might 
such material help make the average 
tourist less a sentimental seeker after 
ruins and geological oddities and more a 
searcher after understanding of our pres- 
ent life and its problems. ... The 
writer presents this need as one with 
reference to which Survey Graphic might 
have suggestions. SUBSCRIBER 


IN RESPONSE TO THE ABOVE LETTER, THE 
editors of the Traveler’s Notebook are 
pleased to announce a series of articles, 
beginning in an early issue, bearing on 
the social significance of travel in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, the West Indies and countries 
to the South. This information of special 
interest to students of social progress 
will undoubtedly be a welcome addition 
to the literature available from state 
and community travel bureaus. Informa- 
tion regarding guidebooks and sources 
of travel literature will be included. 


After years of intensive research, 
SAN DIEGO'S weather won the 
world’s largest telescope. Atop Mt. 
Palomar, this observatory stands 
as a monument to the near-perfect 
weather of America’s prettiest city 
down “where California began and 
Mexico begins.” 

Here, by a landlocked harbor SAN 
DIEGO offers perennial sunshine 


that assures warm winters and cool 
sea breezes that make summersideal. 


You'll like SAN DIEGO'S climate, 
its scenic environment, historic lure, 
modern development and subtropic 
loveliness. Make SAN DIEGO the 
high-light of your Pacific Tour this 


year. 
FREE BOOKLET 


Address .... Room No. 422 
San Diego-California Club 
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CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
ASK ABOUT NEW RAIL RATES 


FOR THAT 
HOLIDAY 
JAUNT 


see 


Travel items 
and 


suggestions 


Page 699 
of the November 
issue of 
Survey Graphic 
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WHAT SHOULD | KNOW 
WHEN BUYING A RADIO? 


New consumer guide 
gives facts to help you choose 


D° you want to know how 
to get maximum results 

from your present radio? Would 

you like to know how to choose 

a new set in order to get just 

what you want in radio recep- 

tion? 

What questions to ask 
when you buy 


This new Better Buymanship 
booklet shows how to select 
and operate a radio to get the 
greatest value and enjoyment 
from your purchase. You will 
learn how to judge radio per- 
formance in relation to your 
own tastes. If you are about to 
buy a new radio, this helpful 
guide will tell you what ques- 
tions you should ask yourself 
before you go to the dealer’s, 
what questions to ask the sales- 
man and how to interpret his 
answers in terms of what you 
want your radio to do, what to 
listen for as you examine vari- 
ous types and models. 


Dependable and unbiased 


In this new Better Buyman- 
ship volume you will learn 
what to look for when buying 


almost any type or model— 
midget, console, portable, au- 
tomobile radio, record-player 
attachment or radio-phono- 
graph. Written in non-techni- 
cal language by an impartial 
authority, it presents an ob- 
jective, well-balanced point of 
view. For the home engineer, 
there are more detailed sugges- 
tions on how to make the best 
installation. 

“Radios” is one of 31 vol- 
umes in the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Educa- 
tion. These booklets, published 
to help people get more from 
their incomes, are supplied for 
mailing costs only. You may 
obtain a copy of “Radios” 
merely by sending a 2c stamp. 
With it you will receive a list 
of the other titles in the series. 
Why don’t you send for it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


...one of America's leading family finance organizations with 267 branches in 170 cities 


Research Dept. SG-12, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Radios’’ and a complete list of the titles in | 
your Library of Consumer Education. I enclose a 2c stamp for postage. | 
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SOMEBODY MUST BE WRONG 
(Continued from page 778) 


Senator Reynolds, June 28: ‘So far as the business management ! 
is concerned, no one will deny that it is terrible. .. .” 


Jutius Davinson, Finance Division of WPA: “Of particular inter | 
est is the financial progress the Federal Theater has made since | 
the beginning. In the first year of operation, due to the fact that 1 | 
the Treasury Department had to set up a procedure before ad* 
missions could be charged, Federal Theater collected in admis: ; 
sions only 34% percent of its total cost. The next year the record | eg 
read 5% percent. During the present calendar year the project is 
collecting, in spite of the fact that 65 percent of its productions ” ( 
are still free to underprivileged groups, 10 percent of its total, 
project cost.” 


Brooks Atkinson, New York Times: “The Federal Theater is. 
one of the relief projects of which the government may be prow 


mally sensitive, and it has helped o enrich the lives of fifteen q ahr 
million American people by its public activities.” q 


2 | 
ArFrep Harpine, editor, Equity Magazine: “Federal Theater has 5 | 
done all this at only a fraction of the cost of a first line battleship.” 


Representative Taber, May 1: ‘There have been various publica- ‘Jit 
tions in the newspapers that receipts from the theater operations jj; 
and the sale of writings were put in trust funds for the benefit 
of certain communistic groups.’ 


WPA Procedure, 1936-1939: “All box office receipts of the Federal 
Theater Project must be collected by bonded box office treasurers’) 
who must deposit oe money on the following business day in 2 4 iad 


These sums are to be held and audited by the bank in which mhege 
are deposited and the only withdrawals which can be made! 
against them are made in accordance with existing United States | 
Treasury procedure.” 


Coronet Harrincton, testifying before the House Committee on) 
Appropriations: “Theater rentals and other costs of production fot ‘) 
which admissions are charged do not cause any drain on federa’ 

funds. These productions take in admissions equal to their other 
than-labor costs.” 3 


Heywoop Broun, Pic Magazine: “Among the various business 
enterprises in which the government has engaged, it seems to mé¢)| 
that it has scored its greatest successes as a theatrical producer.” 4) 


Senator Reynolds, June 28: “They [the Federal Theaters] play “}' 
to empty houses.” 


a 
New York Herald Tribune: “Shakespeare's ‘Macbeth, a Federa 
Theater production, last night drew such an overflow crows, 
(about 3000) that a police emergency squad had to be called ty 
clear the street outside the theater.” 


Wiiiam Conway, San Francisco Sunset Courier: “During the 
present season, night after night, the Federal Theater Alcazai 
has been sold out and it has been necessary to turn people away)| 
This writer has seen double lines of citizens standing in the rain. 
for more than an hour before the curtain time, many of whom! 
could not gain admission.” ' 


San Francisco Chronicle: “‘The Swing Mikado,’ the Federal Thea! 
ter at the San Francisco Exposition which was closed last m | 
by Act of Congress, 
away every night.” 


Senator Reynolds, June 28: “Of course we can thank God that) 
the audiences are small.” 


Eucene Burr, Billboard: “The Federal Theater made the living 
theater available, through low prices and productions that are off 
the beaten commercial track, to millions of people... .” 


Wirtson Wuitman, “Bread and Circuses’: “Today the weekly 
audience for Federal Theater plays over the country is half a 
million, and its total audience twenty-five million.” 


AutHor’s Note: This book was written, in 1937. Audiences through 
June 30, 1939, approximated forty million. 


Fortune Magazine: “The Federal Theater is a roaring success.” 


Senator Reynolds, June 28: “. . . Plays that were spewed from 
the gutters of the Kremlin and directed by communists.” 


Collier’s Weekly: “The plays produced on Federal Theater are not 
only great plays by some peculiar standard which is constructed to 
handle special cases but they are great plays by any standard. They 
make you want to wrap yourself in the folds of Old Glory and go 
HIP! HIP!” 


Catholic Herald, London: “In such a plan as the American Federal 
Theater seems to lie a real national theater serving both a living 
culture and a living people, representing no one group and no one 
class either artistically or politically—a people’s theater in fact.” 


Ruts Latour, St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Nashua, N. H.: “I am the 
happiest girl to have been chosen to write to you in the name of 
the orphanage. Everyone is envious of me, because they too would 
like to give you an idea of how they enjoy your shows, especially 
your well-chosen songs which add a finishing touch to an evening 
in paradise. 

From one performance to the other we do not stop thinking 
of what we saw and heard, then of the new shows to come. 
Some even try to imitate the actors. I can hear you laugh, it is 
really funny to see them try their best to make tricks or sing and 
so forth. You’ll never. guess how hard we try to behave since 
you’ve come to us with your jolly troops. 

For my part there would be no worse punishment than to be 
deprived of your show, and between you and me I have never 
tried to be so good as for the past three months. We are sure that 
the blessings of God will fall abundantly on you and also on 
your helpers who try so hard to please us and succeed very well. 
We are looking forward to see you again. Rest assured that our 
prayers will follow our good friends everywhere—One of your 
little friends.” 


Representative Johnson, June 15: “The committee has rightly 
eliminated the objectionable Theater Project.” 


Senator Rush D. Holt, June 30: “I wish to compliment the 
House Committee on the work it has done in cleaning up the 
Federal Theater.” 


Forp Mapox Forp, English author and lecturer: “In this WPA 
[Federal Theater and Arts Projects] enterprise you have lit a 
candle that posterity will not willingly see extinguished. Do not 
regard it as alms for feckless men. You are purchasing the bright- 
st jewel in the crown of humanity. You must keep this light 
urning till there is not a country in the world but has learned 
| alvation from your example.” 

et Al 


epresentative Woodrum, June 16: “We are trying to write a bill 
ere . . . so that people who need work will get work.” 


enator Reynolds, June 28: “I wish to make it plain that I want 
‘© help the actors and writers and others of similar professions 
ho are unfortunate and are not able to find work.” 


une 30, 1939: Passed by Act of Congress, an amendment to 
- J. Res. 326, Sec. 25: “None of the funds made available by 
his title shall be available— 
) After June 30, 1939, for the operation of any Theater 
roject. .. .” 

(In answering advertisements 


ee 
When Mrs. Milano 


says ...Si...si!” 


Tue FLAT should be tidier, you tell her. The children should 
be neater. “Eh... si... si!” says Mrs. Milano. In English 
she’s saying, “Oh, yeah!” 

Her sarcasm isn’t laziness—it’s weariness. Lighten her 
work—show her how to get more cleaning and washing 
done with less effort—and she will keep her children neater, 
her flat tidier—all the Milanos will be happier. 

One way to show her is to suggest Fels-Naptha. For 
Fels-Naptha brings extra help to get rid of dirt easier—the 
extra help of good golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
working together. Moreover, Fels-Naptha washes clean 
even in cool water—an added advantage that counts a lot 
in homes that boast no hot-water taps. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Wanted—All subjects, for imme- 
diate publication. Booklet sent free. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS Ee coineat tes 


Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


HELP! 


The October Survey Graphic on Schools has been sold out, despite a print order 
of 12,000 copies in excess of our subscribers’ requirements, Libraries, college 
students and educators have sent us orders we cannot fill. If you no longer need 
your copy we shall appreciate your giving it to the Circulation Department, Survey 
Graphic, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


PHYSIOLOGIC 


ONTROL 


BIRTH C 


Sterility and Fertility in 
Women. 


By LEO J. LATZ; M.D. 


Sixth Revised Edition 
Just Off the Press. 


\ 
ue POBENTS ANE AEADN 


THASHL 


VPRALTAGAL 


200th Thousand 


Overwhelming evidence of the workability of the 
Ogino-Knaus discoveries. 


One Dollar Per Copy 


At Bookstores or from 


LATZ FOUNDATION 


1235 Republic Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 


Write your name and address on a postal card, mail 
it to us and we will send you a FREE PAMPHLET. 


please mention SuRvEY GraPuic) 
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MULTIGRAPHING MIMEOGRAPHING 
TYPEWRITING | ADDRESSING 
PRINTING MAILING 


OFFSET 


REPRODUCTIONS 


THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 
SALES IDEAS. 

NO CUTS NEEDED 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER ComPany 


CORPORAT 


(SIG 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Psychologist, Ph.D., experienced with de- 
linquents and problem children. Social agency 
experience. Psychological and psychiatric re- 
search publications. Now employed in social 
welfare research. Married, 31. Seeks admin- 
istrative or psychological position with social 
or child agency. 7623 Survey 


Woman teacher with college degree and twenty- 
five years experience in juvenile institution 
available for appointment as Superintendent 
of juvenile institution. Applicant steadily 
employed but desires change. Further details 
and references gladly submitted. 7624 Survey. 


Experienced Settlement and Institutional Execu- 
tive, woman of unusual ability, enthusiasm, 
culture—wants position where modern methods 
are desired. Excellent references. 7578 Survey. 


Harvard ’04; M.A. economics-sociology ; experi- 
enced in research, writing, teaching, lecturing, 
organization, administration, public relations ; 
four books; prefers investigatory, educational 
or editorial work, not excluding part-time or 
limited-period. John Daniels, 403 West 115 
Street, New York. 


a a 

Young negro woman, graduate School of Social 
Work, wishes case work or recreational posi- 
tion. Children’s work pref Public and 
private experience. 7625 Survey. 


OFFICE MANAGER: Skilled Executive: 12 
years industrial experience, 3 years organiza- 
tion (publishing), complete charge finances, 
quantity mailings, promotion, personnel, 7599 
Survey. 


Columbia Ph.D. (Woman), experienced field, 
library research, editorial, secretarial, statis- 
tical work, translation, teaching; fields eco- 


nomics, sociology, philosophy, etc. 7626 Survey. 


Institutional executive, woman of enthusiasm, 
unusual ability, experience, wishes adminis- 
trative position in an institution where mod- 
ern methods are desired. 7615 Survey. 


Alert woman of broad training and experience 
in case work, vocational counseling, race prob- 
lems, wishes challenging opportunity. Will go 


anywhere. 7616 Survey. 387 Washington Street Boston, M 
. Sen OOS Li 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 


ORK KUN iC hy 
I Sa AcA DEMW 
ully accredite Tepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes, Supervised study. Lower School she tees esa 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 42nd year. Dr. J. J. Wieker, 
Pres., Dept. J, Fork Union, Virginia, 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GrapHic) 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


EXPERT; — FAMILIAR WITH: LEGAL 
COURT REPORTING, GOVERNMENTAL, 
AND PUBLISHING FORM REQUIRE- 
MENTS — MIMEOGRAPHING, MULTI- 
GRAPHING, AND VARITYPING, AVAIL- 
ABLE AT REASONABLE RATES — 
UNION SHOP. 
ROSE. A. BATTERMAN 
7 EAST 15TH STREET, ALgonquin 4-2123. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SALARIED POSITIONS 
Men . . . $2,500 to $15,000 . . . Women 

Our confidential system (hiding your identity) 
works for you; serves to increase your 
salary; promotes you for high-salaried ex- 
ecutive positions at moderate cost; if you 
have earned $2,500 or more, can prove it, write 
for valuable information. No. 43 Executive’s 
Promotion Service, Washington, D.C. 


ORANGES FOR SALE 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial coloring 
used. Delivered express prepaid. Bushel $3.50, 
Grapefruit $3.25, Tangerines $3.50, Mixed 
Fruit $3.50. Half Bushels $2.00. Seedless 
Limes $6.00 bushel. 

Special quantity rates 


A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU,: 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RR RRRRERZRAZRES 


Why “Cheerful 


Amateur’? 
WHY not sell your articles and 
stories? 


be a 


WHY not become professional? 
Write to 


ROSE L. BROWN 
CLUB CONSULTANT 
(Author of CAVEWOMAN TO CLUBWOMAN) 


227 Westgate Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


“Send a manuscript and One Dollar for Trial 
Criticism.” 


ctetetetets ts 


RATES 
Ctessified 3s dvertising 


Display .. - - 30c per line 

Non-display .. . 5c per word 

Minimum Charge "$1. 00 per insertion 

Discounts . 10% on three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
19th Street New York 


112 E. 
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ence in the various branches of nursing. 


philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


THE BOOK SHELF 


iN ivi 


Can you use ideas? 


GAMES FOR QUIET HOURS AND SMALL SPACES, 
and the five other booklets in our new recreation — 
series are crammed with them, Full of practical’ 
activities of all kinds for all occasions; time-saving” 
program-builders which are reliable. They have been 

= 


ena set ans 


y a hata 


prepared by the staff of the National Recreation 
Association. Send for this one and for a list of 


Others. 50¢. 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y¥ 


Send 10c For ; 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET NO. 38 


THE FIGHT ON CANCER 


By CLARENCE C, LITTLE, author of “Civilization” | 
Against Cancer.’”’ Trial subscription to next 12) |} 
pamphlets, including No, 38,—$1.00. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


FAMILIAL FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


By Clara Harrison Town 


“The book is challenging and should be read by all — 
who sare interested in the betterment of the human 
race.’”’—Emily Thorp Burr, in Survey Midmonthly, 
And, we might add, by all who would like to find a 
way to do something about it! The price of this 
excellent book is only... ....ccccccucceusvncne $2.00 
FOSTER & STEWART 
77 Swan Street Buffalo, New York 


| 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS £ 
at a Two-Thirds Saving 

W. Somerset Maugham’s OF HUMAN BONDAGE 

Edition deluxe, beautifully printed and illustrated. — 
, Signed. Published at $20.00. Now, $6.95. 
THE ARGUS BOOK SHOP, INC. - 

333 So. Dearborn Chicago, Ill. = 

Send for our free list of fine books at 


bargain prices. a | 


rs 


BOOKS—any book delivered to your deor. Unique 
aie catalogue mailed free, featuring up to the mi 


PA DRE SOT ARP Mong DMA 


acer securing old, rare, out-of-print books, 


PERSONAL MAIL BOOK SERVICE 
258 - 5th Avenue N 


iJ 
= 
< 
* ae Dare eis 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books- 


supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send — 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We report 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY om 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York oud 


which professional nurses take in the bett 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3. 
50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Yi 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the ra 
i 


a year. 


LANGUAGES | 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 


7 Languages P| 
Send for List 8 | 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CoO. @ 


Leads to degree of a 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 


p 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for December, 1939 


The Work of a Family Agency with Psychotic Indi- 
viduals and Their Families Harriet S. Lybyer 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1939 


Published Quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


Single Numbers: Volumes I to VIII, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


1940 — Summer Session — June 24 
to July 13 


FOR WORKERS IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE AGENCIES 


‘Pennsylvania School of Social Work, affil- 
iated with the University of Pennsylvania, 
announces a summer session of three weeks 
on the campus of the Solebury School over- 
looking the Delaware river, near New Hope, 


Pennsylvania. 


For further information ap ply— 


Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 


Moderate fees 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN GROUP 
WORK 


Training for group work consists of field work and courses 
basic for all fields of social work as well as specialized 
training. Among the courses offered are the following: 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF GROUP WORK— 
Examines the principles involved in the direction of group 
processes in the light of programs and methods of group- 
work practice. 

GROUP ACTIVITIES, MATERIALS AND METHODS— 
A practical presentation of some of the program mate- 
rials and methods useful to leaders of various types of 
groups. 

GROUP DISCUSSION MATERIALS AND METHODS— 
Considers discussion materials and methods such as cur- 
rent social and vocational problems, sex education, and 
the like. 


PROBLEMS OF GROUP WORK PRACTICE— 

Examines the programs and methods of group-work agen- 
cies and analyzes administrative and organizational prob- 
lems of the group supervisor. 

Field work is provided in various types of group-work 
agencies. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York INERY 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


A TRAINING PROGRAM 


For Public Assistance Workers 


A one-year curriculum of basic courses 
necessary to an adequate professional 
performance of social work in public 
assistance. Applications now received for 
Winter Quarter, starting Jan. 2, 1940. 
Evening classes 


Send for descriptive folder 
7 E. 15th St. 


RAND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE i" 4-300 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvVEY GRAPHIC) 


(Continued from page 723) 
LONG BEFORE THE WAR BEGAN IN EUROPE 
we asked S. K. Ratcliffe to write for our fall 
book number an article on his experience 
as a lecturer in America. ‘‘S.K.,” as he is 
known the length and breadth of the United 
States, complied. By a miracle of journalism 
the manuscript arrived in July—several 
months in advance of our fall book section 
for which it was designated. Meantime, the 
war came—and “‘S.K.’”’ himself is back, lec- 
turing to Americans. His article (page 750) 
is an informal memoir, a sort of “Inside 
America,” from the coign of vantage of the 
lecture platform, the forum, the club, the 
home and the Pullman car. 


Among Ourselves 


Education Can’t Be Better 
Than the Teachers 


To THE EpiTorR: —Dr. Neilson’s article, 
“Education Can’t Be Better Than the Teach- 
ers,’ in the October Survey Graphic, con- 
tains such serious errors of fact and judg- 
ment that it must be challenged. His data 
relative -to teacher qualifications and turn- 
over are from ten to twenty years out of 
date. This is serious in view of the fact 
that there has been a greater advance in 
respect to these items during the past dec- 
ade than in any previous fifty-year period. 

Dr. Neilson states relative to elementary 
teachers that ‘the majority abandon the pro- 
fession after three or four years.” That was 
true in 1919-20, but it is as unlike the pres- 
ent situation as a 1919 model airplane is 
unlike the Yankee Clipper. In New York 
City the average service of teachers is twenty- 
two years; in Newark, N. J., it is seven- 
teen; in Connecticut and New Jersey, it is 
about fourteen; for the entire country, it is 
between ten and twelve years. There is no 
justification for Dr. Neilson’s implication 
that highschool teachers, because they are 
graduates of liberal arts colleges, remain in 
teaching longer than elementary teachers. 
The slightly greater experience of high- 
school teachers is accounted for by the large 
number who began as elementary teachers 
and who were attracted to highschool teach- 
ing because of the higher salaries. 

Dr. Neilson contends that elementary teach- 
ers are inadequately prepared and presents 
data for 1930-31 to prove it. His data are 
hopelessly out of date. In 1930, elementary 
teachers in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
“York and New Jersey (states Dr. Neilson 
should know best) were required to have 
two years of normal school training. Today, 
in all of these states and in many others, 
“they are required to have four years of col- 
legiate, professional education. 

Dr. Neilson says of summer study by 
teachers that “the results are often pitiful.” 
Where is his evidence? Each year for the 
past seventeen years I have taught in sum- 
mer schools for teachers. My students in- 
cluded young and old teachers, elementary 
teachers, highschool teachers, supervisors, 
superintendents, college professors, deans, 
and college presidents. On my record I 
should know more about this matter than 
Dr. Neilson does. I am convinced, and I 
have some data to substantiate it, that teach- 


ers regard summer session study as one of the 
best means for the professional improve- 
ment of teachers in service. 

Dr. Neilson should have disqualified him- 
self from writing on this subject on the 
grounds that: (1) he is not acquainted with 
the subject; (2) he is so hopelessly preju- 
diced in favor of the liberal arts colleges 
and against the teachers colleges that he 
could not keep his prejudices from coloring 
his writing. The best thing about Dr. Neil- 
son’s article is the title, 

ALONZO F, MYERS 
Professor of education, New York Univer- 
sity; formerly president, Eastern States Asso- 
ciation of Professional Schools for Teachers ; 
member, accrediting committee, American 
Association of Teachers Colleges 


To THE Epiror:—Professor Myers’s charge 
of errors in fact in my article deals with the 
turnover of elementary teachers and_ their 
qualifications. He objects to my statement 
that “the majority abandon the profession 
after three or four years’ and quotes figures 
from some eastern cities and states to show 
that the average length of service is from 
fourteen to twenty-two years, and in the 
entire country from ten to twelve. In the 
Report on the N.Y. Regents’ Inquiry on the 
Preparation of School Personnel I find that 
in 1934-35, 115 teachers died having an aver- 
age length of service of 17.1 years, 349 re- 
tired after 34.9 years, and 2721 withdrew 
after 4.5 years. I have assumed, I think fair- 
ly, that New York State is not below the 
average of the whole country. 

I am aware that in many states during 
these last ten years two-year normal schools 
have been transformed into four-year teach- 
ers colleges. This does not disprove the state- 
ment that great numbers of elementary school 
teachers throughout the United States have 
had only two years training or less after high- 
school. 

My remark about “pitiful results’ was 
made about the practice of making pro- 
motion depend on “alertness,” not solely 
about summer schools. I also have had ex- 
cellent students in summer school classes. 

I did not imply that highschool teach- 
ers remain in teaching longer because they 
are graduates of liberal arts colleges. 

I agree that the title is the best thing 
about my article, but, alas, I did not choose 
it. WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 


Acknowledgment 


IN THE SPECIAL PROPAGANDA SECTION OF 
Survey Graphic for November, proper ac- 
knowledgment was lacking in the reference 
to “The Fine Art of Propaganda.” Through 
a regrettable editorial slip, Alfred McClung 
Lee and Elizabeth Briant Lee, who edited 
“The Fine Art of Propaganda” for the In- 
stitute of Propaganda Analysis, were not 
listed as the authors of this volume in the 
footnote which acknowledged our indebted- 
ness to it for the symbols identifying seven 
common devices of propaganda. 


Uncle Sam’s Spare Room 


THE FOLLOWING POEM BY V. B. STANBERY, 
who was recently transferred from the Port- 
land, Ore., office of the National Resources 
Committee, to the Berkeley, Calif., field 
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office, is an impressionistic summary of the 
highlights of Uncle Sam’s spare room—and 
will be of special interest to our read 
because of the interpretative series of articl 
which we have published on the Northwest, 
beginning with Katherine Glover's article 
on the Big Dams in 1936, and recently co; 
cluded with Richard L. Neuberger’s articl 

on Grand Coulee. For many years Mr. Stan. 
bery has been active in the land-plannin, 
programs of Oregon and Washington: 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Four states, Washington, Oregon, Ida 
and Montana, linked by the flow of-wate 
the basin of the Columbia River, 


oaae 3 
Four million people bound by common | 
interests, ‘3 


Four large cities and many towns—but: 
only ten persons for each square mile, 


Lofty mountains, lush valleys and arid) 
plateaus, encompassing the deepest canyon) 
in the world and the largest structure buili 
by man, 


A coast where fifty inches of rainfall must) | 
be aided by irrigation, 


Two hundred and fifty million acres 
land—one-eighth of the nation, 


Land everywhere—but no more fefti 
acres free, 


Ten billion growing trees—and five bil) 
lion .dead stumps, 4 
3 

The vacation dream of the hunter ani 
sportsman—for one more generation, 


The hordes of silver salmon are dwindling, 


Nature’s last stand within our national 
boundaries. y 


Those who came first got in on the groun¢ 
floor—but now the ceiling is beginning to 
fall, because resources are not limitless. lik 
the sky. 


While not exactly “The Promised Land,” 
still a land of great promise—if resources” 
are wisely used and problems resolved into” 
opportunities. se 


B 
A sturdy people struggling against an ad- | 
verse trade—selling low and buying high. | 
| 


Selling cheap logs, wheat, cattle and wool 
—buying expensive steel, refrigerators, au- 
tomobiles, machines, 


few billets on assembly lines. 


Inexhaustible water power tumbling down) 
the rivers, ‘ 


More people can come, if the new ge 
erators are kept busy, 


In the Pacific Northwest—the nati 
last spare room. 


VAN BEUREN STANBER 


HANDWOVEN GIFTS 
Beyond Pine Mountain at the junction of Greasy and 
Big Laurel Creeks stands an outpost of the Pine Moun- 
tain Settlement School, a log house and a community 
building. Here, where in pioneer days native industries 
flourished, trained workers have set up a weaving shop 
to provide an outlet for community skills. 

The products specialized in, typical of this section, are 

striped blankets and wool coverlets woven in the tradi- 

tional patterns of Whig Rose, Single Chariot Wheel, 

Mary Simmon’s Double Bowknot, Double Chariot 

Wheels, Pine Bloom, and Pine Knot. Only vegetable 

dyes are used in these products which also include 

runners, wall hangings, shawls, luncheon sets, towels, 
cushion covers and upholstery materials. 
Price list on request from 
THE DYE POT AND LOOM 
BIG LAUREL, KENTUCKY 


HINDMAN SETTLEMENT 
SCHOOL 


Hindman, Knott Co., Ky. 


Through its Fireside Industries, offers as Gift Sugges- 
tions an unusual variety of Handicrafts. These include 
Baskets, of willow and oak splits, hickory chairs, walnut 
and maple dulcimers, hand woven Coverlets, towels, 
_bags and unique samples of corn shuck weaving. 


Price list mailed on request. 


§ GIFT SUGGESTIONS ¢ 


A Contribution to the URBAN LEAGUE 

S a “Xmas Measure of Good Will” to 
Harlem’s Needy—a people in great 

need of sympathy and encouragement; 


Will 
Provide: 


Emergency Aid 

Employment Service Convalescence 

Vocational Guidance Information, Advice 
and other services 


Camp Scholarships 


“A Contribution to the League is a sound Investment” 


Check should be drawn to 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202-6 West 136th Street 


EDgecombe 4-9600 
New York City 


For $1.00 
You Can Send the L. 1. D. Pamphlet Series 


for the coming year to that friend who is or should 
be interested in 


"PRODUCTION FOR USE AND NOT FOR 
PROFIT" 


but who says "Give me dependable information." 
Here you have stimulating discussions of many of 
the problems on the road to a new society. 


We will send the notice of your gift with an attrac- 
tive Christmas card. 


Order today from 


The League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


Your Best Friend 


would undoubtedly welcome an interesting new book as a gift. 
You will find many suggestions in the pages of this issue. 


We shall gladly send any book anywhere in the United States, 
at the publisher’s price. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


FIGHT FASCISM 
BY HELPING 
ITS ENEMIES 


fa 


International Relief 
Association 


The families of political refugees from Fascism have been 
‘war victims for sx years. They ate in a strange country, 
their husbands and sons have been interned in French con- 
centration camps and the women are not permitted to work. 
Their need is desperate. 


None of the people the IRA helps receive aid from any other 
organization. They are not merely refugees, they are brave 
anti-Fascists who have fought for freedom and would sooner 
die than make non-aggression pacts with Fascism. 


LET US NOT ABANDON THEM! 


CHARLESA. BEARD 48 FREDA KIRCHWEY, Treasurer 
Honorary Chairman g INTERNATIONAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


STERLING D.SPERO § 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
WicceChal nan 1 I hereby contribute $ to help anti- 


FREDA KIRCHWEY 4 fascist refugee women and children. 
Treasurer 


SHEBA STRUNSKY Name 
E tive Secretary 
pt Address 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


ism is a venture in education. We should: first, educate _ 
ourselves about the Latin Americans; second, educate 
the Latin Americans about the United States; and 
third, we should join Latin America in similar ven- 
tures. . . . So, we head South. Clumsy or skillful, 
we cling to the notion that the Western. Hemisphere 
is marked for democratic practice. If we are late in 
starting, we are started South at last.”—Hubert 
Herring in Harper’s, September. 


“What are we doing about it? . . . Pan American- ‘ $53 we 
~~ $ STR 


Today, thousands plan to see the other Americas while the rest of the world 
is at war. Some will go as vacationers, content to see the cities, villages, and 
archeological monuments. Others, not satisfied with the tourist’s tastes, wish 
to learn something of the social, economic and cultural life of these lands. 
It is to these last that the Committee addresses its program: 


Announcing the Committee’s Plans for 1940: 


I. THE MID-WINTER INSTITUTE IN MEXICO—FEBRUARY 


Eighteen days in Mexico (February 7-24) will be spent in Mexico—six in the capital, twelve in a thousand miles of 
motoring to Puebla, Orizaba, Fortin, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Toluca, Morelia, Patzcuaro. There will be fiesta and 
market days in out-of-the-way villages. There will be informal round-table conferences and lectures in the fields of 
education, international relations, the arts, economics. Hubert Herring will give a series of ten lectures on ‘The 
Genius of Modern Mexico.” The purpose will be to afford a sympathetic but critical introduction to Mexico. 


II. THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SEMINAR IN MEXICO—JULY 

This Seminar has a unique place in international education, and each year attracts educators, writers, business men and 
women who wish an adequate introduction to the basic economic and social factors of Mexico. The Seminar is di- 
rected by Hubert Herring, and the faculty includes twenty Mexican and American leaders. . 


III. THE SECOND SOUTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE—JULY AND AUGUST 


This institute will be held in Argentina and Chile—the war permitting. It will serve to bring a small group of rep- 
resentative Americans into sympathetic contact with leaders in these republics. Definite announcement will be made 
in the Spring. In the meantime, inquiries are invited. 


The invitation is open to those whose interests and experience qualify 
them for membership. For further information clip the attached blank. | 


To Hubert Herring, 156 5th Ave., New York City 
“ T am interested in— 


THE COMMITTEE 


Rebruary Institute jing Mexicom.. 2.2 2.2.caeneen 7 eee 


Hubert Herring, Director 
July Seminar in Mexicommmen. «...<55: -.se.. deen. 00 


Summer Institute in Argentina and Chile 
Future plans for Latin America 


John Dewey, Honorary Chairman 
Saute Chase, ‘Chaiemant cunts Lo. ARMOUR ieee, ro 
Florence E. Allen, Henry Goddard Leach 


and Edward Alsworth Ross, Vice Chairmen 


OS etal y bis le oe 6 oie ©. 9.0 Wine 0 lbs 0.6 efel since im § MiSied plait 


Walter Frank, Treasurer 


